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“ yay I KNOW WHAT YOUR NAME IS?’ 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE SUBJECT OF THE SHOP IS 
BROACHED BY ROTHA. 


URSE BARRE had returned to Marseilles, 
and Rotha was on her way to Canterbury with 

Miss Onora and Miss Mariabella. The shop 

had not been mentioned, but had been much in 
the thoughts of the little girl There is a horror 
attached to the word “shop ” by the young children 
of these trading lands which is not understood by 


those who belong to lands which are not, above 
everything else, engaged in commerce. When the 
train was nearing its journey’s end, Rotha asked 
softly of Miss Mariabella 

“ Do we go in at the shop-door ?” 

Miss Onora smiled into her paper. It was not 
a humorous paper, and the probability is that Miss 
Onora had heard the question, and was smiling at 
her own thoughts. Miss Mariabella preserved a 
grave countenance. 
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“‘No; there is a private entrance.” 

The little girl’s face cleared somewhat, but still 
expressed anything but complete satisfaction. She 
put another question in a low voice. 

“Does Miss Onora say ‘sir’ and ‘ma’am’ to 
persons who come to buy?” 

“ No.” 

Silence for a few moments ; then : 

“Could I go into the shop one day to buy a 
book ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Tt wouldn’t look silly ?” 

Miss Mariabella’s lips worked a little. 

* Oh, no.” 

“T should go in from the street door in my hat 
and gloves ?” 

* Of course.” 

“ Are you making fun of me?” 

This was said with a quick upward glance. 
Miss Mariabella was succumbing to the strain, and 
with difficulty controlled her features as she 
answered, repeating the child’s question— 

“ Making fun of you? Suppose you ask me 
something else. Ask me a riddle.” 
This was irrelevant. The 

frowned. 

“T have asked you all the riddles I know.” 
- turned to the other lady. 

* Miss Onora !” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“If I came to buy a book from you one day, 
would you laugh ?” 

“No, I should be very serious. One always 
takes the Fleetwoods very seriously.” The irony 
was thrown away on the serious child, and Miss 
Onora added, her voice changing : 

“Come to-morrow.” 

“When ?” 

“Just before closing-time—seven o'clock. I 
am in my best humour then. Are you coming?” 

“Yes. Ican only buy a book for sixpence, for 
that is all the money I have. My friend John 
Searle gave me an English sixpence when I was 
going away, and told me to spend it in England.” 

“The democrat appears to have been very 
kind.” 

“Yes, very. Are you a democrat, Miss Onora?” 

“No. Are you?” 

““T—I don’t know.” 

The slow answer was infinitely funny. Miss 


twelve-year-old 


She 


Onora and Miss Mariabella looked studiously away - 


from one another. The young person who did 
not know if she was a democrat had throughout 
the journey looked with marked disapproval on a 
great fellow in corduroys who was sleeping in a 
corner of the third-class carriage in which she 
travelled. 

“IT will sell you a book for sixpence, my dear,” 
Miss Onora said. “Don’t forget to come to- 
morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—A MEETING. 


OTHA did not forget to visit Miss Warwick’s 
shop on the day following that on which she 
arrived in Canterbury. Having quitted the 

heuse by the private entrance, she walked into the 
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shop, hatted and gloved. She had not a super- 
abundance of humour. A right sense of the 
ridiculous is rare in the very young and very proud. 
She was accustomed to enter shops as a buyer, 
and, desirous as she was to see this shop, had not 
the slightest intention of deviating from her ac- 
customed course of action. That there was any- 
thing in the least laughable in her mode of pro- 
cedure did not enter her thoughts. Miss Onora, 
in whom the sense of the comic was very 
keen, smiled softly as from her seat behind the 
counter she saw the child enter the doorway. The 
smile deepencd as she observed the growing 
perplexity of her small customer; then it very 
suddenly faded, and a look of deep embarrassment 
came to her face. 

On the steps of the little girl there followed an 
old man. He was tall and very handsome, in spite 
of a great gloom all over his face, and great bitter- 
ness in the harsh mouth. His longer step brought 
him to the counter at the same moment that the 
little girl reached it. With old-fashioned courtesy, 
he waited for her to speak first, and she, with a 
French grace that was in some of her actions, lifted 
a smiling face to his, saying in her clear voice : 

“ After you.” 

Never was seen a greater transformation than 
that which took place in the looks of the old man. 
All the gloom and bitterness vanished from them. 
Thirty years before this the joy of his existence had 
been a young face, every feature of which had 
been like the features of this child. The face had 
been that of a boy aged ten. 

“May I know what your name is?” he said, 
turning to the little girl. 

“ Rotha Fleetwood.” 

The answer was given stiffly. This old gentle- 
man was pleased to be very inquisitive. 

He smiled, not displeased at the stiffness, then 
asked : 

“ Do you want to know my name?” 

** No, thank you.” 

The answer was civil but crushing. The smile 
vanished from the old man’s face. 

“Weren’t you going to buy something?” the 
child asked timidly. 

“Yes, but I’ve forgotten what.” 

“Well, while you try to remember, [ll buy my 
book, if you don’t mind. Miss Onora, have you 
a very nice book for sixpence ? ” 

Miss Onora, to whom this moment was the most 
awkward that she had ever lived through, who had 
experienced surprise, alarm, and embarrassment all 
at the same time, being thus called upon to find a 
very nice book for sixpence, knelt down before a 
low shelf, and, feigning to examine its contents, 
wondered how long they would swim before her 
eyes. 

Meanwhile Rotha, realising that she would have 
to wait some moments, walked some steps away 
from the counter, and surveyed the place with 
head lifted, and with gold hair hanging low. 
The old gentleman followed her with his glance, 
wondering was ever such long and radiant hair and 
was ever so proud a face. He was not in the least 
any nearer to remembering what he had come to 
buy, and there passed one of those minutes that 
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seem made up of more than three times sixty 
seconds. Then Miss Onora, pulling herself to- 
gether, rose from her knees and placed a packet 
of books on the counter, to which the child had 
returned, and said, noting herself, with some 
surprise, the gravely formal tone of her voice : 

“Do you like any of these?” 

Rotha, wholly unaware of the drama in which 
she was playing the chief 7é/e, seated herself, and 
looked through the books carefully, placing those 
among them which pleased her best in her lap, 
with the explanation, “I shall take one of these 
afterwards. It’s very difficult to choose.” 

Beside her stood the old gentleman, still saying 
nota word. The silence became unbearable—no 
sound at all but the turning of crisp leaves as the 
little girl looked through book after book. A soft 
flush came to Miss Onora’s face. It was evident that 
she contemplated taking a daring step. Speaking 
with great clearness, she said : 

“You have come, I think, to ask about those 
books that I promised to get for you, Colonel 
Fleetwood.” 

The Colonel did not answer, and, if the truth 
must be told, Miss Onora had not expected that 
he would. She had thrown a bomb, and did not 
imagine that a quiet business conversation would 
follow upon the act. Nothing was said or done 
by anyone but Rotha. She rose, and, putting the 
books that had been in her lap with the others, 
removed deliberately her hat and gloves, which she 
placed on the chair on which she had been sitting, 
and then, bare-headed and bare-handed, walked 
behind the counter. When there, she placed her- 
self beside Miss Onora, and, the quiet of her face 
broken up by an anger that will not be described, 
said, her voice suddenly rising to a cry with a world 
of indignation in it : 

“Tell him that I belong to you 

Miss Onora did not tell it him. He left the 
place, having been told it bythe child. The world 
outside seemed very dark. It was late evening ; 
so low in the west as to give scarce any light, a dull 
white sun was setting in brown clouds. As the old 
nan passed out of the quiet streets into the greater 
quiet of the country the darkness thickened, and 
all things grew black to sight as the small, winged, 
silent creatures-—bats—that wheeled round just 
over head as if in terror and pain. He walked on 
quickly, and carried himself so bravely that I think 
there is not a being living who would have divined 
how ill all was about his heart. 

A longer silence than any that had yet been 
between them fell upon Miss Onora and the 
child when left alone in the shop. The child 
broke it. 

“T am ashamed to have been so silly, Miss 
Onora.” 

“Tn what way, my dear?” 

“T thought I could never belong to a shop, you 
know.” 

“Ves, I know.” 

“Well, I will belong to this shop now, and I 
will be always in it.” 

“ Why > ” 

“To vex that proud old man. Mrs. Archdale 
said he would hate to know me in a shop.” 


1» 
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“Don’t you think, my little child, that you are 
rather spiteful and small in some things?” 

Miss Onora looked into the white, angry face. 
A blush crept over it, and the answer came in deep 
contrition : 

“T am horrid.” 

“No, you are not horrid. Some things about 
you are rather nice. But you have much foolish 
pride, and have a child’s great cruelty. ‘Things 
will better. God, mercifully, lets little children 
grow into women and men. Do you think, now, 
you could put back those books that are strewn 
about? You need buy none of them, for they 
are all yours, my little girl, to read with white 
hands at any time.” 

The child busied herself with the books and 
replaced them very neatly on the shelf. When 
she had done so she turned to Miss Onora. 

“Did I say Thank you?” 

“ No, my little sprite, you did not. Come now 
to supper, for it is very late, and Miss Mariabella, 
I fear me, will have a rod in pickle for us,” 


CHAPTER XXIII. -MISS ONORA VISITS COLONEL 
FLEETWOOD, 


- Miss Mariabella had really imagined that 

Colonel Fleetwood would withdraw his custom 

from Miss Onora on finding that Rotha was 

adopted by that lady, she was mistaken. Not only 
did increased orders come from the Colonel, but he 
frequented the shop more than he had ever done 
before, and evinced no embarrassment, when, as 
very often, Rotha was with Miss Onora behind 
the counter. The child’s favourite seat was a low 
stool beside Miss Onora’s armchair. On it she 
would spend hours reading and working, now and 
again rising to wait upon a customer with a 
shyness that greatly pleased Miss Onora. Colonel 
Fleetwood, with unmoved face, had seen her wait 
upon a workman who wanted a story-book with 
pictures “ for a little girl about your own size, Miss.” 
Once or twice the old man had tried to attract to 
himself the gaze of the child, but he had tried in 
vain. One day, finding Miss Onora alone, he said : 

“ Do you think you could take a cup of tea with 
me one day this week? I want to speak to you 
about my granddaughter.” 

Miss Onora arranged for the Saturday following ; 
and on that day drank tea with Colonel Fleetwood. 

“What I wanted to say to you about my grand- 
daughter ”—the Colonel spoke, cup in hand—“ is, I 
should like her to go to school—a day school, of 
course ; and the school I should like is Miss 
Ayliffe’s. Her terms, I know, are high, and I have 
to ask you if you would very much mind my 
placing with you, say, two hundred pounds or so 
yearly—the child to know nothing about it of 
course—to piy for her schooling and any little 
things that she might like that lie outside the—er 
—needful. The little girl might like a pony, and 
—well, a few things like that. Oh, allow me!” 
(taking Miss Onora’s empty cup). 

Miss Onora was so accustomed to the conde- 
scending manner of the old officer that it did not 
chafe her in the least, 
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“T don’t think Rotha wants a pony, Colonel 
Fleetwood,” she said, smiling. 

“¢ Wants’ it? No, I don’t suppose she does, 
But I should like my granddaughter to have a few 
things besides those that she actually wants, my dear 
Miss Onora. I see you will allow me to place this 
sum of money with you.” A constrained look had 
passed over Miss Onora’s face, but she said nothing. 
“You are the best woman in the world, and 
make me very grateful. Come now, and see my 
chrysanthemums. They are finer this year than 
they have ever been.” 

The Colonel led the way to his garden, which was 
ablaze with this beautiful flower. Here a white 
one rose like a curled ostrich- plume, there a golden 
one hung like a tassel. Almost every colour and 
shade of colour for which there is a name was here. 
Some gorgeous flowers the old man bent back to 
show their reverse sides, silver or gold or veined, 
and he drew Miss Onora’s attention to the sweet 
faint scent that came from one and another. 

Miss Onora heard him as one speaking far away. 
To her a beautiful brown flower at her feet called 
up a story of Japan ; a green-white flower changing 
to purest white, with long, twisted, drooping petals, 
called up a fairy-tale by Andersen ; yonder ragged 
thing was no flower at all, but was Meg Merrilies 
with blown white hair ; here a burning golden ball 
was the rising sun ; there a silver ball was the moon, 
and white things farther off, that shook in the wind, 
were sea foam. She was quite lost ina dream when, 
having gone all round the garden, she stood again 
with the Colonel at the gate. 

“Will you not return to the house for a little?” 
he said. 

“No, thank you.” 

She had waked. 

He opened the gate, and she passed out. The 
shameful fact has to be told that he had not given 
her one flower. He had that miserliness which is 
sometimes theirs who greatly love flowers, and 
walked back through his garden full of gold (is there 
anyone that does not know that “chrysanthemum ” 
means “golden flower”?)—gold that hung in 
clusters, and that fell in heaps for weariness of its 
own weight—the ground was strewn with gold—and 
no shame was in his face that he should have shut 
the gate on Miss Onora empty-handed. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—ROTHA STRIPS THE TREE OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 


A® year after year went by, and in each Rotha 
came out top in the list of honours at her 

school, Colonel Fleetwood more and more 
sought to draw to him his granddaughter, but not 
even ten long years worked any change in Rotha’s 
manner towards the man who had had no kind 
word for her mother and who had disowned her 
father. 

The little girl whom the Colonel had first seen 
with hair streaming down her back, and who without 
knowing it had wound herself about his heart, had 
become a tall woman with hair bound up. Her 
face, at no time actually pretty, but always striking, 
was at the age of twenty-two one which it is diffi- 
cult to describe. One who had been her school- 
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fellow said in a few words amazingly well the main 
truth about it. “It’s one of those very clever 
faces in which the beauties have to be looked for, 
like the beauties in the poetry of Browning. When 
you find them you rave about them, but—well, 
you have to find them.” 

This person had found them, She was one of 
a select band of admirers which had grouped itself 
round Rotha, as such a band usually groups itself 
round the top girl of any school. Rotha had 
reigned supreme in this small circle, but she had 
not been widely popular. To many of her com- 
panions there had been something repellent about 
this tall fair girl who liked “sonnets and all that 
sort of thing,” to use the expression of a satirical 
fourteen-year-old. 

The girl was a blue-stocking, nothing more nor 
less. She studied much, and in a groove. She 
did not sew, and somewhat despised those that 
did. She would not have done this had she known 
that Minerva beat Arachne in the art of needle- 
work. But she did not know this. She knew 
nothing of mythology, for mythology lay outside the 
groove within which she studied. 

She read, though less than was desirable, and 
formed some opinions concerning writers. She 
preferred Thackeray to Dickens, and had she 
known of Dante as more than a name she would 
probably have preferred him to Shakespeare. She 
liked books dealing with sad and gloomy subjects, 
because the terrible is never vulgar—there is no 
such thing as low tragedy—and what was never 
vulgar was to her good. She was still a girl, and 
might learn better things than these. 

The sarcastic among her schoolmates had not 
spared this girl. She had, they said, a world of 
knowledge at her fingers’ ends and did consequently 
vastly well at examinations, but she had not a thing 
at her tongue’s end and was a dead failure on the 
school platform. At a game of adverbs they 
declared she sat like asnow-man ; her face seemed 
to go out. Perhaps you can imagine what a person 
looks like whose face seems to go out. Countless 
were the stories told of “the Fleetwood girl.” She 
it was who at twelve years of age had defined a 
bull as a “he cow,” and on record was the begin- 
ning of her first essay, written at the age of thirteen, 
the subject of which had been “ Freedom ”— 

“T sit down to write an essay on an abstract 
noun.” 

The flippant made very merry over this. 

Rotha took all the banter in good part. She 
was not easily ruffled, being one of those happy 
people to whom little things are little things—in 
fact, rather less in size than they actually are. A 
very large indifference saved her many a heartache. 
Not that she was without feeling. Her heart was 
full of love for the two good women with whom 
she had her home, and none of the friends of her 
childhood in Marseilles were forgotten. 

Of these Marseilles friends Rowan was most 
lovingly remembered, and next to him loving Irish 
Bride ; but John, the democrat, and kind blind 
Osborne were not forgotten. A picture of Rowan 
as a lank nineteen-year-old youth, with eyes 
noticeably far apart and straight longish hair, was 
treasured. 
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There was a question which was just now exer- 
cising Rotha. Miss Onora had signified her 
willingness to send her for three years to a 
Cambridge college to pursue there her favourite 
study of mathematics, or for the same length of 
time to Germany and France, to study there music 
and language. 

After very long deliberation Rotha decided in 
favour of the Cambridge college and mathematics ; 
and after three years spent at Cambridge in the 
study of the methods and processes by which some 
problems that are not of those that usually present 
themselves to women for solution are solved, she 
returned to Canterbury, having again come out 
top in an honour list, to the great joy of Miss 
Onora and Miss Mariabella, and the unspeakable 
pride of Colonel Fleetwood. She had spent the 
long vacation with a fellow-student, and on the 
day prior to leaving Cambridge for her home, was 
sitting chatting with a good friend in one of those 
cosy college rooms in which the studies of the 
modern girl are made—a room choicely furnished, 
and with a charming outlook upon a green, quiet 
world. 

“Come, now, Miss Fleetwood,” the friend was 
saying. ‘These two students were the best of 
comrades, but they did not call each other by 
Christian names, this familiarity, the com- 
mon outcome of prolonged association, 
being considered by the students of the 
college—why, one cannot guess—to par- 
take of the maudlin. “You won’t deny 
that you’re satisfied with your college 
career.” 


“T will deny it. What have I to be / 
satisfied with? All the success I shall . 
ever have in life is over and done with ; / 


and what was it, after all, but the applause 
that is given to the winner of a certificate! 
Am I to be satisfied that I go out into the 
world knowing to a certainty that I shall 
never be anything but a good plain——” 

She paused. 

“What?” 

“Cook !” 

Rotha, as she spoke, rose, and a book 
that had been in her lap fell to the ground. 
“One can only be a good plain cook, my 
dear Miss Munro,” she added. 

“Nonsense !” Miss Munro took the 
book from the floor and fluttered its 
leaves. ‘ Most of us can only hope to be 
a good plain something ; and I, for my 
part, have never approved of cooks having 
the monopoly of these two adjectives. 

There are heaps of what I call good plain 

painters, and there are good plain novelists, and 
even good plain poets. For instance ”—she glanced 
at the book in her hand—“ here’s Matthew Arnold.” 

Rotha smiled. 

_“Please put him down at once on that table. 
You have offended me very much in saying that. 
ell me, what are you going to do, Miss Munro, 
when you leave college?” 

“T am going to be a good plain schoolmistress.” 

“Are you?” Rotha looked a little doubtfully at 
her companion, a woman some twenty-eight years 
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of age, with witty eyes and a mocking mouth. “I 
wish I were,” she added. 

“Do you really? I can’t honestly say that I feel 
any elatement at the prospect.” ‘This, adjusting 
her hair ; the lady who was going to be a good plain 
schoolmistress had beautiful brown gleaming hair, 
and knew it. “I mightn’t feel less dismal about it 
if I had your certificates. As it is, I dread un- 
speakably leaving this dear place for 


**the stifling den 
Of common life, where, crowded up pell-mcll, 
Our freedom for a little bread we sell, 
And drudge under some foolish master’s ken.” 


“'There’s Matthew for you, Miss Fleetwood—gvod 
plain.” 

“Oh, more than that! Don’t you think it rather 
fine?” 

“No, I don’t.” The witty eyes became grave 
and merely brown—a light-brown that was not at 
all beautiful. “The whole sonnet annoys me, it’s 
so—wingless. Talking of sonnets, make me happy, 
and get down the ‘ Three Centuries’ from the shelf 
there, and read to me.” 

Rotha read. Her voice had gained in beauty 
with the years, and she read with exquisite intelli- 


ROTHA READS A SONNET. 


gence, here and there pausing at a line which pleased 
her, and reading after the first few moments, it was 
evident, to herself, but with still the sweet voice raised 
in changing music, loud enough for any who liked 
to hear. She sat at the window, and a large low 
sun wrapped her in light, and brightened the 
hair that was drawn too tightly from her face, which 
took no colour from the western glow, and was too 
quiet and secret to be beautiful, in spite of delicate 
lines and pure large eyes. Nc good plain painter 
could have made anything out of it, but a very 
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subtle painter might have made of this face against 

the sun a masterpiece in colour and suggestion. 
Miss Munro rose in the middle of a sonnet. 

She did not know that it was the middle of a sonnet, 


for she had not been listening to the reading for. 


many minutes past, but, with hands clasped above 
her head, had been looking at the reader. 

“Thank you, you very dear woman,” she said, 
using one of the college paraphrases of the family 
name. “I have enjoyed it immensely.” 

“Enjoyed what?” Rotha asked, looking up 
from the half-read sonnet. ‘The poetry or the 
sunset ?” 

“Neither. That sonnet, though, is very lovely. 
Do you believe, Miss Fleetwood” (Miss Munro 
seated herself on the window-ledge, and burst into 
philosophy, with eyes lifted to the sun), “that we 
shall have the same tastes in heaven as we have on 
earth ?” 

“Yes.” 

Let a question be startling as it would, Rotha 
answered it at once, usually with great definiteness, 
whether of affirmation or negation. 

“ How I wish I had not let my eyes get filled 
with that sun!” The lady on the window-ledge 
grimaced ; then she asked, “ Why do you believe 
so?” 

“ T havea special reason ”—Rotha looked gravely 
at her grimacing friend—“ It is this. A grub loves 
cabbage, so does a butterfly. Now a butterfly 
always seems to me a grub in an angel state. . .” 

“Yes. Pretty idea! Not quite yours, by the 
way. ‘The Greeks had it.” 

‘Well ” (a little constraint in the voice), “ whether 
mine or not, it is my line of argument.” 

The other said nothing, but contemplated, with 
a frankness that most persons would have con- 
sidered overstepping the bounds of courtesy and 
kindness, the face of her companion. The latter 
was quite unconscious of being scanned. Applying 
the case of the grub and the butterfly to herself, 
and speaking with her usual truthful guardedness, 
she said meditatively. 

“TI don’t think I like cabbage.” 

“ Dear woman, I’m sure you don’t ”—the person 
on the window-ledge laughed softly. ‘ Now shut 
your eyes, for I’m going to jump from this window.” 

She jumped, leaving Rotha alone, but not for 
long. Some three minutes later she called from 
the garden— 

“Do come down and walk with me, Miss 
Fleetwood, or throw out Matthew to me. There’s 
not a soul about, and I shall get into mischief.” 

Rotha gravely handed from the window the 
poems of Matthew Arnold. 


CHAPTER XXV.—MISS ONORA AND MISS MARIABELLA SIT 
IN CONCLAVE, 


HE same sun that had looked in upon Rotha 
reading sonnets to her Cambridge friend looked 
in on Miss Onora and Miss Mariabella sitting 

in conclave upon the student about to return to 
them on the next day. 

Three years had not made Miss Onora percep- 
tibly older. There is an age at which beautiful old 
ladies seem to stand still. It is as if time, that 
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catches hold of us others, even to the children, 
letting not one least of these escape, left those dear 
ones untouched for a space, perhaps because seeing 
that the old silver on their heads is very heavy, and 
that their hands are very frail. 

Miss Mariabella was perceptibly older. She was 
not five-and-fifty to my eyes, by any means, but she 
was certainly less young than when we saw her 
last. ‘There were grey hairs with the black hairs, 
the crease of kindness, as the French call charm- 
ingly a certain line at the lip’s corner, was more 
marked, the pretty eyes were perhaps not quite so 
bright, the step was not so quick, and some weari- 
ness was in the whiter hands. Donot, I pray now, 
imagine an old lady, but imagine a lady not so 
young as are some ladies, prettier than are many, 
and with that charm which belongs to those who 
are in life’s afternoon, and who have no wish to 
seem as if in life’s morning. 

Everything about Miss Onora and Miss Maria- 
bella was not only much as it had been wher 
Rotha had left them three years before for Cam- 
bridge, since which time she had only been, as they 
said, “on visits” with them, but as it had been 
when first she had come tothem. On the ground- 
floor was the book shop, in no way different from 
what it had been thirteen years before ;—it was 
just now closed, for it was Saturday, on which day 
there was earlier closing. Over it the sitting-room, 
in which sat at this moment Miss Onora and Miss 
Mariabella, was unaltered. The furniture, never 
very grand, was perhaps a little dimmer in colour, 
and less defined in shape, than it had been thirteen 
years before. You may have noticed the look 
that comes to couches and cushioned chairs, when 
they have been in daily use for many thousand 
days. They seem to lose their figures ; they don’t 
look what they did look, and such admiration as 
one retains for them is purely based on sentiment. 

Two loved creatures had vanished—Buff and 
Tops. Buff was dead, and Tops was, in Miss 
Onora’s words, “a memory.” In Buff’s place there 
was another canary, so exactly like Buff in appear- 
ance, and so superior to Buff in character, that it is 
quite impossible to express one word of sympathy 
with Miss Mariabella. This canary was friendly ; 
it had, for a canary, a rather pleasant voice, and, 
though its head was foolish, it had not that 
especial folly of always cocking it. 

Not taking Tops’ place, but with the freedom of 
the house, and somewhat liked by Miss Onora, 
was a young tabby, with a short, piquant face, 
pretty stripes, and a thin but graceful tail. It was 
one of those very gentle cats, that always walk 
sidling, rubbing itself up against the air, if there be 
nothing more substantial ; it had very green, catty 
eyes, and all the ways of common cats—was a mere 
creature that purred and mewed and slept and 
drank and ate and washed itself and stretched 
itself, and chased cat’s game, and lay in the sun, 
and played with its shadow, and purred, and drank 
and ate and slept again—a creature that it is 
patently foolish to mention in the same breath with 
Tops, the brilliant, perfidious, beautiful and greatly 
loved. 

“My dear ”—Miss Onora spoke, eyeing, with not 
a thought of jealousy, Miss Mariabella, who was 
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nursing Zhe Platitude, as, not very kindly, the 
tabby was called, from the circumstance of Miss 
Onora’s having made use of this expression after an 
hour’s acquaintance with it—‘ My dear, don’t you 
think our child will find it very dull here after 
Cambridge ?” 

“ What are the charms of Cambridge, Onora?” 

“Well, I really don’t know, but girls seem to 
like the place.” 

“They live that down. I speak from knowledge 
of dozens of cases. She will hate Canterbury at 
first, certainly. She ought to have a change.” 

“ My dear, she has had a change.” 

“ She will want another, and then perhaps she 
will like home again, and —perhaps—will like us.” 

“T hope she doesn’t dislike us, Mariabella.” 

“T hope she doesn’t, but I shall not be a bit 
surprised if she does.” 

“ Have you known any cases of that ?” 

“Yes, many. I could name some dozen girls 
whom life in the cells at Cambridge has weaned 
from everyone belonging to them. I opposed 
college life for Rotha, but you would not listen to 
me. I expect now that she will mope here horribly, 
and my advice is—send her off in a fortnight to 
Marseilles. ‘The Hales have invited her again and 
again, and she might bring Bride back on a visit to 
us. All that would be a change, and would knock 
the Cambridge infatuation out of her.” 

“TI believe you are right”—Miss Onora 
sighed.—“ It did seem to me sometimes that she 
found the ceilings rather low here in vacation-time, 
and left us very joyously to return to Cambridge. 
—Well, well, she has done great things.” 

“Yes, she has. I never could see the good of 
mathematics myself, but then it’s only noughts and 
crosses to me. It’s something to know that our 
dear girl has beaten all the men. I only hope that 
she has not forgotten her French.” 

“ If she has, she can work it up in Marseilles.” 

Miss Onora’s voice trembled a little, but it was 
evident that she had braced herself up for this new 
parting. 

A servant—a woman who had grown old with 
these two ladies—entered the room at this moment 
with a basket. 

“From Colonel Fleetwood, for the young lady’s 
room. Excuse my crying, ma'am. I can’t help 
it.” 

The tears that would not be kept back fell upon 
the chrysanthemums, masses of flowers, white and 
golden, filling the basket to overflowing. 

Miss Onora seemed to say something, but no- 
thing was heard. Miss Mariabella took the basket 
in one hand, and put the other hand on the old 
servant’s shoulder. She too seemed to say some- 
thing, though nothing was heard. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—ROTHA RETURNS FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


. ELL, my child, so now you've returned to us 
for good.” 

Miss Onora spoke, looking with a bright 
smile at Rotha, who had thrown herself into an 
easy-chair in the window recess of her bedroom. 
Miss Onora was standing ; so was Miss Mariabella. 
Miss Mariabella did not smile. 


The young person 
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in the easy-chair frightened her somewhat. She 
and this young person were strange to one another, 
and she had still that shyness of young beings 
which is theirs on whom young eyes have gazed 
rudely. Was there anything of the child and girl 
Rotha in this—woman, for a woman Rotha had 
called herself since being at Cambridge. ‘To Miss 
Mariabella a sunny-haired creature, aged twenty 
and odd, was a girl ; and when she had once heard 
this creature apostrophised as “ my dear woman” 
by one of her college-friends of the same age, she 
had felt that these young Cambridge people were 
very foolish ; while Miss Onora, who could upon 
occasion be vehement, went further, and said that, 
if she had her way, the young Cambridge people 
found talking like that should have their ears 
boxed. “ Women indeed—those!” It had been 
a great and unpleasant surprise to Miss Onora to 
observe that a sojourn in a Cantabrian woman’s 
college was not only productive of increased 
learning, but made a young person an old person, 
beside whom a very old person, like herself, who 
had never been at a college, was in many respects 
quite young. ‘The self-contained, not very cour- 
teous, lady in the easy-chair surprised her some- 
what ; but, being brave and a humorist, she felt no 
fear whatever of her. 

“Yes, dears ””—Rotha looked at both ladies— 
“now I’m back with you—I suppose for good. The 
wrench was dreadful.” 

Odd that she should call them “ dears ”—a Cam- 
bridge form of address, no doubt—and very odd 
that she should feel it a dreadful wrench to leave 
college for her home. The two ladies stood near 
to her chair. Neither of them said anything ; but 
from the end of the room somebody said in a raspy 
voice— 

“ Ain’t you glad at all to be back with the ladies, 
miss ?” 

“Why, Susan ”—Rotha sat up, with arms posed 
on the arms of the chair—‘‘you there? How do 
you do?” 

“ T’m well, miss, thank you.” This frigidly ; then, 
thawing somewhat : 

“I’m glad to see you back, miss, an’ proud 
you've done so well at the lessons.” 

“ Studies—Susan |” 

The correction was whispered by Miss Mariabella. 

“‘ Beggin’ your pardon, the studies, miss. We've 
’ad the piano tooned, an’ the ladies ’ll like to ’ear 
you, of that I’m sure, soon ’s you feel a bit rested, 
an’ like comin’ down to the sittin’-room, where 
there’s chairs for all.” 

The blow here dealt was missed by Rotha, who 
laughed, as she answered— 
“The piano, Susan ! 

years.” 

“Not played the piano, miss! Excuse my 
haskin’, but—what then ’ave you bin doin’ all the 
time?” 

Susan always dropt her h’s ; but she only put h’s 
in when her vein was ironical. 

“TI don’t mind your asking in the least, Susan. 
I’ve been doing mathematics.” 

Rotha knew quite well that this answer conveyed 
no meaning whatever to the old servant, and, in 
her quiet way, she relished what she saw from 


I haven't played it for 
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beneath still eyelids and slightly lifted brows—to 
wit, a look the very blankest, spreading itself over 
Susan’s countenance. 

“T wonder what she thinks mathematics are,” 
she said, turning to Miss Mariabella, who, with a 
grave face, had watched the discomfited old woman 
beat a rapid retreat. 

Miss Mariabella kissed the lifted forehead. 

“ What a snubbing child it is !” 

“ Well, she deserved to be snubbed.” A flush 
crept to the white brow, but passed quickly. “ Old 
servants are all very well in books, but in reality 
they’re a bore.” 

Miss Mariabella stroked the gold hair. 

“ Are you going to quarrel with Susan, Rotha?” 

“No, no, no! How funny you allare! I’m not 
going to quarrel with anyone. Isn’t the air in this 
room very heavy? Those flowers are lovely, but 
they exhaust the air, and—why chrysanthemums 
in my room? They were never put there by you. 
You know that I cannot endure the sight of them.” 

“ They were sent by some one who does not know 
that—by your grandfather.” 

“My grandfather? Why, he would not part 
with one !” 

“ And yet he has parted with all those, and they 
are his loveliest. He sent them for your room.” 

Rotha rose. 

“Will you go with me, Miss Onora ?” 

* Where, dear child ?” 

* To him.” 

“Yes.” 

Not many minutes later, Miss Onora and Rotha 
were walking from the house. Miss Mariabella was 
left alone, and was only roused from reverie by 
Susan’s asking from the door— 

“Will you have an egg with your tea, miss ?” 

* No, thank you, Susan.” 

“Why, I wasn’t speaking to you, Miss Mariabella : 
I know as you never touch an egg of an evenin’. 
Where’s our young lady ?” 

«She has gone to her grandfather’s.” 

“Think of that now! But I ain’t surprised, 
Miss Mariabella—I ain’t, really. I says to myself 
yesterday, If the Christian anthems ” (Susan always 
wisely substituted words, the meaning of which she 
knew, for those that had no sense to her)—“ if they 
don’t do for her, she’ll be a heathen and nothin’ 
else. I said that to myself, Miss Mariabella. 
Goodness me, there’s a time to forgive. My heart 
has bled for the old gentleman again and again, and 
that’s the truth. Ajn’t you glad yourself now, Miss 
Mariabella ?” 

“Well, no. I’m afraid, Susan, I am greedy 
enough to grudge her to the old man. You see, I 
had come to think that she belonged to us. What 
are Miss Onora and I to do without our child ?” 

“* Our child!’ Well, to be sure !”—Susan shook 
her wildered grey head. “If there’s some as gets 
no love at all, there’s some as gets fine shares ! ” 


CHAPTER XXVII,—AMONG CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


ISS ONORA had walked with quick, nervous 
steps. Rotha slackened her pace. 

“Why have we hurried so?” she said, as 

she opened the gate that led into Colonel Fleet- 
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wood’s garden, and entered it. ‘No, no, do not 
let us make for the house. I want to walk about 
among the chrysanthemums.” 

“* My dear, if he saw us—if we met him?” Miss 
Onora’s face expressed almost a child’s alarm. The 
Colonel, on his own premises, was to her a rather 
terrifying person, and there seemed to her an un- 
fitness about walking among the chrysanthemums 
at this moment, that surpassed all things. These 
Cambridge girls lacked a sense of time. Rotha, in 
the future, would surely have frequent opportunity 
of walking among the chrysanthemums ; why want 
to walk among them just now? 

“Don’t you think, dear,” she said, trying to 
bring the girl to reason, “that it would look rather 
odd for him to find us poking among the flower- 
beds ?” 

“No; I would rather meet him in the garden 
than in the house.” 

“You dread the meeting, I suppose.” 

“Not in the least. If he can give me chrysan- 
themums, I can thank him for them.”—A generous 
smile came to the fine eyes.—‘* How lovely some 
of these are !” 

She bent down over a bed of white flowers, deli- 
cately shading into yellow, and read the name on 
the paper which fluttered from the stem of one of 
them— 

“ Yonitsa—a charming name. My first novel 
shall be called ‘ Yonitza,’ Miss Onora.” 

Miss Onora looked with growing embarrassment 
in the direction of the house ; but Rotha, nothing 
if not eccentric, having made up her mind to make 
peace with her grandfather, after a feud that had 
lasted for more than half her lifetime, was, it was 
evident, prior to holding out her hand to him, re- 
solved to make a quiet study of a flower his known 
niggardliness in regard to which had hitherto 
made her hold inabhorrence. She passed on to the 
next bed. “This pretty thing is called ‘ Puritan,’” 
she announced, drawing Miss Onora’s attention 
to a white flower flushed pink—‘“and this ”—she 
pointed to one of a bed of flowers of a rich orange- 
yellow, marbled crimson and brown—‘is called 
‘Sunset.’ Don’t you think, dear, Turner must have 
named it ?” 

Miss Onora sat down on a bench and clasped 
her hands. Think of talking of Turner at this 
moment ! 

Rotha lifted a low tree-branch and passed under 
it. From where it was hidden among the leaves 
of a gleaming white flower, she drew a slip of paper 
bearing the name “ Z/aine.” It took a greater 
whiteness from its nearness to a bed of crimson 
flowers, darkening into violet brown, with, for 
centre, golden balls. Rotha looked for the names 
of these. 

“* Colibri’—A foolish name! It should be 
Lancelot.” 

Miss Onora came along, passing under the low 
tree-branch without lifting it. 

“ Are you not going up to the house at all ?” 

“Oh, yes, but not just yet. Look at these 
French beauties, dear—‘ L’Ebouriffée’s’ hair is 
dreadfully untidy, and I’m not sure that ‘ L’Incom- 
parable’s’ colours are not too shouting.—What is 
this ?”—-reading the somewhat blurred names 














attached to two flowers growing in a bed made up 
of many different specimens—“ ‘ Northern Light’ 
and the ‘King of Japan’ side by side !—I really 
will go up to the house in a minute, so don’t look 
so very dismal, darling. You can’t think how the 
names of these flowers fascinate me; look at 
them—‘ Gloria Mundi,’ ‘ Jewess, ‘ Progne. Who 
was Progne? She has the very sweetest breath.”— 
This was said with face close to a rich amaranth 
flower. 

Miss Onora said nothing. She knew who 
Progne was, for her head was stored with old-world 
myths, but she had not the slightest intention of so 
far humouring Rotha as to tell her at this moment 
the story of King Pandion’s daughter, turned years 
agone into a swallow, and now—her latest 
transformation—a flower in an English garden. 

Rotha rose. 

*T am going up to the house now, Miss Onora.” 
Her face was as white as that of the flower Elaine. 
Miss Onora drew it down and kissed it. 

“I will wait for you here, Rotha.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A PEACE-MAKING, 


“ TS Colonel Fleetwood at home ?” 

“Yes, madam ; who shall I say ?” 

The speaker was an old soldier, and, in 
spite of peaceful swallow-tails and a white tie, that 
fact was evident in his appearance. He held him- 
self as if on parade. He had a fine serious face 
that said little, not because there was little to say, 
but because of a habit of reticence. It said at this 
moment nothing, though the old man was agitated 
as he had never been in his life before. Rotha 
glanced at him, and liked him, with a quickness 
that was part of her character. 

“T am Miss Fleetwood,” she said. “You 
need not announce me. Where is Colonel Fleet- 
wood ?” 

“In his study, reading.—This door, madam.” 

He in the swallow-tails and white tie drew him- 
self up and stood at attention until the door of the 
study was closed on Miss Fleetwood. A young 
maid—one of three or four maids, young and old, 
who had been peering from different windows of 
the house at the ladies in the garden—now fluttered 
down the stairs into the hall. 

“Has Miss Fleetwood gone into the study? 
Well, Martin, you @7e a caution !” 

The maid was charmingly drest in grey and white, 
and had grey eyes and a white brow ;—ted, pert 
lips and round, rosy cheeks gave the needful bit of 
colour ; she was tall and slight, and fresh and 
pretty. Her exclamation was the result of not 
altogether irrational surprise that, all this being the 
case, Martin should look at her with a contempt 
that it is impossible to describe. With a frozen 
face, and disdaining even to speak to her, he 
motioned her from him, pointing to the kitchen 
Stair-top. The girl grimaced at him, and walked off 
in this direction. 

Meanwhile Rotha was looking about her in her 
grandfather’s study. It was a large, high room, one 
wall of which was lined with books, these all of 
them standing upright, like soldiers, and forming 
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lines so unbroken as to suggest that the soldier who 
owned them was a collector of books rather than a 
reader ofthem. Some fine pictures, most of them 
portraits of battle-heroes, adorned the remaining 
walls. In a prominent place, opposite to a large 
window, was a picture of a young boy looking at 
a sword. Some choice sculptures caught strong 
lights, and gave to the room a brightness which 
otherwise might have been lacking, for the furni- 
ture was dark and heavy, and the green blinds were 
half down. 

The Colonel, with a newspaper in his hand, was 
lying on acouch. Rotha, moving about the room, 
stept softly not to wake him ; then she took a seat 
by his side, and waited till he should open his eyes. 
He was smiling in his sleep, and looked singularly 
kind. He had a finer face, this Englishman, it 
struck Rotha, as she looked at him, than had any of 
the marble Hellenes with whom he had surrounded 
himself. His brow was higher and broader, his 
mouth was wiser and nobler, his nose was prouder, 
manlier, and more marked. He was very pale, with 
the pallor of one who is old and lives much ina 
world of thought ; sleep and that smile had softened 
the lines on his brow and about his lips. He 
could not be very long for this world, this old 
man, whose face was like a marble face, it sud- 
denly struck the girl, and a sharp remorse crept to 
her heart. She glanced at the clock. It was a 


“Is COLONEL FLEETWOOD AT HOME?” 


dreary black marble clock, that struck the quarters 
on a gong. She had been for three-quarters of an 
hour in this room, and, resolved to wait no longer, 
she now rose and pulled a bell. Martin answered it. 
“T rang to tell you that the Colonel is sleeping.” 









She spoke in a low tone, hurriedly. “I meant to 
stay till he waked ; but I have changed my mind, 
and shall come another time. You should have 
told me that this was his sleeping-hour.” 

“Tt is not his sleeping-hour, madam.” 

Martin, with some alarm in his looks, approached 
the couch, and looked into his master’s face ; then 
he took the newspaper from his hand, and darkened 
the room completely. 

“Ts the Colonel ill?” Rotha asked. 
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her red flower of a mouth quivering and her grey 
eyes full of tears. ; 

Rotha sat up. 

“Ts he really dead ?” 

* Say ‘ No,’ ma’am,” whispered Jenny. 

But Miss Onora took her child’s two hands in 
hers. “ Yes, dear, he is dead.” 


Four days later, Rotha sat in the little room 
over the bookshop, between Miss Onora and Miss 


Mariabella. 





THE COLONEL APPEARED TO BE SLEEPING. 


The old soldier looked at her for a moment ; then 
he said : 

“ My dear young lady, he is dead.” 

Rotha was standing with him in the open door- 
way. She tried to walk on steadily, but the floor 
rocked, and she fell backwards into the old man’s 
arms. When she regained consciousness, she was 
lying on a couch ; Martin was standing beside her 
with Miss Onora, pale but not weeping ; and by 
Miss Onora was standing pretty, pert Jenny, with 
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“ Dears ”—she looked from one to the others— 
“ T have been thinking over things. I have always 
meant to do what is good and right—so much of it 
seemed good and right—and now I know that God 
looked down and saw that it was bad. How am 
I to bear this knowledge? How could I be so 
wicked and so blind ?” 

She bent her face upon her hands. 

The two women looked away from each other ; 
they said nothing. 


Warch. 


Tue wild wind sweeps the pale March sky, 
And sets the March dust flying ; 
The leafless branches toss and sigh, 
And the brief chill day is dying ; 
Yet longer, longer every day 
The pale sweet sun is staying. 
Fast comes the time of primrose play, 
And days when Love goes maying. 


The sheep shrink shivering by the gates 
The mad wind unabating 
Shrieks o’er the bare earth—-desolate 
As souls worn out with waiting ; 
The frightened daisies tightly close, 
And chill each bud that blows is; 
Yet every trembling grass-blade knows 
How June will bring the roses. 


And we—for us—not far, we know, 
From strife of wild winds blowing, 

The peaceful pleasant gardens grow 
Where heavenly flowers are growing. 

Look up, sad heart, not far from here, 
Along the pathway dreary, 

Are rest and peace—His voice to cheer, 
His welcome for the weary! 





E. NESBIT. 

























DELAYED biography has its compensations, 
and the character and influence of Dean 
Stanley may possibly be all the better under- 

stood for the twelve years that have elapsed between 
his death and the publication of his memoirs.' 
The fascination of his personality, on the one 
hand, was so great, and on the other, the antagonism 
excited in many devout minds by his attitude on 
religious questions was so keen, that it was worth 
while to wait a little before attempting any estimate 
of his life and its issues. Thanks to the singularly 
fair and interesting volumes of Mr. Prothero, the 
task is less difficult now. 


With dramatic completeness, the career of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley was comprised in five separate 
periods, or “acts.” First, the boy-life at home and 
at Rugby enfolded the rich promise of all that was 
tocome. Then followed the years at Oxford, with 
their academic successes, their wider outlook on 
men and things, and the settlement of the brilliant 
student’s life-long convictions. Here too were 
sounded the first notes of that eager strife in which 
so many of his after-days were to be passed. To 
the middle of this period belongs his “ Life and 
Correspondence of Dr. Arnold,” by which the young 
student’s literary position was established at a 
bound. The third act was at Canterbury, with its 
literary leisure and calm historic delights ; including 
also that tour in Bible lands to which the world 
owes his “ Sinai and Palestine.” Then followed the 
seven years’ Oxford Professorship of Ecclesiastical 
History, with its rich literary results, its command- 
ing influence over the younger generation, and its 
renewed storm of conflict. Last of all came the 
Deanery of Westminster, which, a_ theological 
opponent? writes to him, “ seems made for you ;” 
and in which, amid manifold and incessant activities, 
he passed the last seventeen years of his life. 

To few men of our time has it happened to bear 
a part in so many stirring scenes and solemn 
pageants. He was present at the Coronation of the 
Queen in 1838, at the opening of the Great Ex- 
hibition in 1851—a far more soul-moving occasion 
than at this date we can well understand—and at 
the funeral of the Duke of Wellington in 1852. 
He witnessed the downfall of the French Monarchy 
in 1848, listened to the fiery eloquence of Lamartine 
in the Assembly, and was in Paris when the Second 
Empire was proclaimed. The funeral of the Prince 
Consort, on a winter’s day in 1861, was to Stanley 
“a profoundly mournful and impressive sight ;” 
and that of Lord Palmerston in Westminster Abbey, 
October 1865, as a spectacle was “very grand.” 
The marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh at St. 

1 « The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D., late Dean of Westminster; by Rowland E. Prothero, 
M.A., with the co-operation and sanction of the Very Rev. 


G. G. Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster.” London, 1893. 
27 R, W. Church, afterwards Dean of St. Paul's, 
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Petersburg aroused his keenest interest, and is 
described by him in these pages in full detail. “It 
was a thrilling moment, when, for the first and last 
time in my life, I addressed each by their Christian 
names, ‘ Alfred,’ and ‘ Marie,’ and looked each {ull 
in the face, as they looked up into mine.” Scenes 
like these were to him landmarks of history, and 
the keenness with which he apprehended their 
significance appears in his picturesque and brilliant 
descriptions. Ecclesiastical functions and cere- 
monies, especially when invested with antique and 
historic interest, had for him a never-failing charm— 
as the Easter ceremonies at Rome when at the 
height of their splendour ; the Greek Easter Eve 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; the Samaritan 
Passover upon Mount Gerizim ; the Festival of the 
Assumption in the Kremlin, and that of All Souls 
in the Sistine Chapel ; while of an equal interest, 
although of a different kind, was the Ober-Ammer- 
gau “Mystery,” which Stanley visited on two 
different occasions, and to which he first drew the 
attention of the English people.' His brilliant 
descriptions of these scenes, and of many others 
almost equal in their interest, form a great part of 
the charm of these delightful volumes. 


Stanley was born near the close of the Waterloo 
year, 1815. His first name, Arthur, was no doubt 
given him in honour of the Duke of Wellington ; 
his second, Penrhyn, recalls his Welsh pedigree on 
his grandmother’s side. His father, afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich, was younger brother to Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, where at the time of Arthur’s 
birth he held the family living. He was an 
energetic, every way noticeable man ; his pre- 
dilection had been for a seafaring life, but becoming 
a clergyman, afterwards bishop, almost from force 
of circumstances, without any sense of special 
fitness, he nevertheless discharged the functions of 
his calling so conscientiously and devotedly, that 
when he died (1849) the whole community, with- 
out distinction of rank or creed, was moved to do 
him honour. “ Nothing like that funeral had been 
seen in Norwich Cathedral since the Reformation.” 
Mrs. Stanley, from the glimpses given of her in 
these volumes, and the more extended Memorials 
of her gifted son, was evidently a woman of rare 
and sterling quality.2 Though in some respects 
that son may have disappointed her fondest and 
devoutest hopes,* her influence over him was im- 
perishable, and her memory sacred. 

We cannot linger over the fascinating picture of 
Arthur Stanley’s boyhood. Fragile, shy, and 
sensitive, the “ Prince Pitiful” of the household 


1 See ‘‘ Macmillan's Magazine,” October 1860. 

? “ Memoir of Edward and Catherine Stanley,” 1879. 

3 “T am very glad you have written this (article on ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’), not that I agree with it all, but because it puts 
out of the question your ever being a bishop."—Mrs. Stanley 
to A.P.S. ii. 41. 
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circle, with a keen sense of harmony and beauty, 
now full of inquisitiveness, now sunk in childish 
reverie, spending whole days at the age of six, 
when recovering from an illness, in drawing maps, 
and at eight, on a visit to Mr. Gladstone at Liver- 
pool, rejoicing in the discovery of “an Illiad” 
which he says “I like very much, as it is all about 
the gods and the Grecians and Trojans,” he 
indicated already the tastes and predilections that 
were to govern his life. At the age of thirteen he 
was sent to Rugby, where his record, as may be 
imagined, was strangely unlike that of most con- 
temporary schoolboys. He tried football, and at 
one time hoped to improve: “I ¢Aénk I kick the 
ball, whereas before they used to tell me I only 
pushed it with my foot.” But he persevered, 
although it was but a form. “I do very little more 
than run backwards and forwards after a crowd for 
the space of two hours. . . . I do really like it— 
it is such an enlivening, warm game, though I 
sometimes catch myself looking at the sunset 
instead of the ball. Perhaps in time I may like 
cricket ”—a possibility never, alas, to be realised. 
The boys, naturally, at first called him “ Miss 
Nancy ;” but they soon learned to respect the ability 
which he showed in winning every school prize 
that could be won, as well as the high, pure tone 
of his character, with the indomitable will that led 
him to do at all hazards what he believed to be 
right. So much shyness and gentleness, combined 
with such independence of public opinion, were a 
phenomenon in school life. The Rugby, however, 
described in “Tom Brown’s Schooldays” was hardly 
that of Stanley’s experience ; and the impression 
that he was intended by the “ Arthur” of that story 
rests upon a very slender foundation. ‘Thomas 
Hughes entered Rugby in February 1834, when 
Stanley was over eighteen, and had but little to do 
with him, save to shout among the little boys when 
the young scholar “got all the prizes, which it 
took two fags to carry up to Anstey’s (boarding- 
house), and the Doctor told us that Stanley had 
not only got everything he could at Rugby, but 
had already gained high honour for the school at 
the University.” ! 

The best view of Stanley’s school life is given in 
his own letters, which are frank, boyish, descriptive, 
full of affectionateness and quiet humour, and, 
although referring pretty fully to his studies, neither 
precocious nor priggish. Mathematics he could 
never master, nor even understand. He was fold, 
he says, that the Fifth Proposition of Euclid was 
difficult ; but he could not say of his own know- 
ledge which was hard and which was not! His 
love for the picturesque and concrete unfitted him, 
as his biographer well says, to grapple with the 
abstractions of the severer sciences; and _ this 
accounts perhaps for much that is otherwise inex- 
plicable in his theological pasition. 


In 1834, having triumphantly won a Balliol 
Scholarship, Arthur Stanley went to Oxford, filled 
with intellectual aspirations, and possessed with an 
admiring and reverential love for his friend and 
teacher, Dr. Arnold. Some weeks spent at 


1 Vol. i. p. 75; Letter from Mr. Thomas Hughes, 1888. 


Hurstmonceux, with Julius Hare and John Sterling, 
gave tone and fixedness to his thoughts on many 
things—notably on ecclesiastical comprehensive- 
ness and freedom. Here, too, he made large 
excursions into literature, studying Coleridge with 
the enthusiasm of a neophyte, and venturing to 
read the poems of Tennyson—“ Oh, tell it not in 
the streets of Gath !”—Tennyson’s poems having 
recently been condemned in the “ Quarterly ” with 
undiscriminating scorn.' It is in letters from 
Hurstmonceux that we have one of the rare 
references in these volumes to Stanley’s thoughts 
on religion as the motive power of life. 


‘* He writes,” says his biographer, ‘‘at great length and 
with unusual fire and real eloquence, on ‘the constraining 
and ennobling power of the love of Christ, as the one force 
that can . . . alone supply the place of an imperative law, 
and destroy the merit of our own goodness, . . . that alone 
can turn earth into Paradise; that is, in short, the subject 
of the two most glorious passages that were ever written ; 
the Eighth of Romans, and the Thirteenth of the First of 
Corinthians.’ . . . It is touching to note the care that he 
takes to warn his friend ‘against thinking that all I said in 
my last letter of the love of Christ came from my own 
experience. Quite the contrary !’” (i. 115, 116). 


Like many other accomplished and scholarly 
youths exchanging the school for the University 
in the old unreformed days of Oxford, Stanley was at 
first somewhat disappointed. His new associates 
perplexed him. “They all dogmatise very much.” 
At lecture he sits by a future First Class man and 
Fellow, who “asserts that St. Mark was written 
under the direction of St. Luke.” ‘Two out of the 
three classical lectures he finds “ absolutely use- 
less.” Nevertheless he persevered, winning high 
distinctions, as might have been expected—-the 
Ireland Scholarship, after two attempts, and the 
Newdigate Prize Poem on “ the Gipsies,” achieving 
in the end a First Class, not, of course, in mathe- 
matics! To his great disappointment, he dis- 
covered that a Balliol Fellowship was hopeless for 
him on account of his and Arnold’s theological 
position ; he therefore accepted a proposal to 
become a candidate at University College, where 
he was elected a Fellow in 1838. He was or- 
dained in 1839 (after many scruples as to the 
Athanasian Creed), and henceforth threw himself 
with the keenest interest into the current of 
University politics. 

‘* His first sermon was preached at Bergh Apton, a village 
near Norwich. The sermon itself, which was on the words 
‘He loveth our nation and hath built us a synagogue’ 
(Luke vii. 5), has disappeared, but a record of its effect 
upon the audience has been preserved. After the service, 
two old women of the parish were overheard discussing the 
sermon and the preacher. The first old woman observed to 
her friend, ‘ Well, I do feel empty-like!’ ‘And so do I,’ 
returned the other; ‘that young man didn’t give us much 
to feed on’” (i. 243). 


Those village dames were wiser, perhaps, than 
they knew. It is to be feared that neither then 
nor at any other time had Stanley an adequate 
Gospel for the needs of ordinary human life. He 
had no grasp upon the abstractions of theology. 
His historical imagination usurped the place of 
deeper thought. 


1 Vol, i. p. 113; see ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” April 1833. 
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**If he were asked,” says his biographer, ‘‘to define a 
dogma, he would draw out its history. Where one man 
would inquire into the tenets of a heresy, he would search 
for the date, the birthplace, the surroundings of the heresi- 
arch, This subordination of the speculative faculty to his 
biographical, political, historical instincts left him intel- 
lectually averse to philosophical systems or metaphysical 
thought ” (ii, 181). 

Again: 

*¢ A second reason for his inadequate grasp of the answers 
which the Church, in its creeds and its theology, has given 
to the deeper questionings of mankind, must be sought in 
the circumstances of his life. The problems and their 
answers lay outside his own Christian experiences. His 
happy childhood, the tranquil atmosphere of his home sur- 
roundings, the sweetness of his nature, his prosperous life, 
contributed to make his conception of religion bright and 
sunny. He knew nothing of the gloom and the pessimism 
by which a St. Augustine or a Luther, a Calvin or a Bunyan, 
was tortured before attaining to a knowledge of truth. The 
tragedies of the human soul, the depths of spiritual pain, the 
dark technicalities of a Puritan theology, belonged to a 
domain of thought and feeling to which he was a stranger, 
and he turned from what to many men are necessary verities 
of religious experience, and therefore essential elements of a 
comprehensive Christian science, as grim shadows created 
by mere morbidity of the imagination ” (7d. ). 


This extract has much truth in it. Only, for 
the dark technicalities of a Puritan theology—read, 
the conviction of sin, and add the name of St. Paul 
to those enumerated, and much instructive light 
will be thrown upon Stanley’s teaching and whole 
career. 


His Fellowship, involving also the duties of 


college lecturer, to which the office of Select 
Preacher was afterwards added, kept him actively 
employed, while he took an eager share in the 


eventful controversies of 1839-1851. Meanwhile 
he had also become a great traveller, chiefly 
caring for the historical or biographical associations 
of the places that he visited. ‘The human interest 
to him was everything. 


*¢ The mountains of Greece, the swelling hills of Palestine, 
thrilled him with inspiration ; but the Alps of Switzerland 
became to him mere ‘unmeaning masses.’ A friend who 
accompanied him to Sweden and Norway remarked that he 
took infinitely more interest in hunting for the legendary 
pile or ‘stock ’ that gave its name to Stockholm than in the 
most beautiful Norwegian sunset. When in the year before 
he died he revisited the very places described in his journal, 
he showed no enthusiasm for the Pics and Dents of the 
mountains, but was distressed beyond measure at being pre- 
vented from visiting the scenes of Southey’s ‘ Roderic’” 
(i. 26). 


Confronted by the Matterhorn, he wishes that it 
were connected with history, with legend, or with 
worship. When, later in life, he visits Niagara, 
he strikes out, very finely, a line of association of 
his own. The whole passage is worth quoting. 


‘¢In that memorable hour when for the first time I stood 
before the cataracts of Niagara, I seemed to see a vision of 
the fears and hopes of America. It was midnight, the 
moon was full, and I saw from the Suspension Bridge the 
ceaseless contortion, confusion, whirl, and chaos which 
burst forth in clouds of foam from that immense central 
chasm which divides the American from the British Do- 
minion ; and as I looked on that ever-changing movement, 
and listened to that everlasting roar, I saw an emblem of 
the devouring activity and ceaseless, restless whirlpool of 
existence in the United States. But into the moonlight sky 
there rose a cloud of spray twice as high as the Falls them- 


selves, silent, majestic, immovable. In that silver column, 
glittering in the moonlight, I saw an image of the future of 
American destiny, of the pillar of light which should emerge 
from the distractions of the present—a likeness of the 
buoyancy and hopefulness which characterises you, both as 
individuals and as a nation” (ii. 526).' 


His Oxford career, as Fellow and Tutor, can only 
be briefly noticed. He formed many friendships, 
noticeably with Pusey, Tait, W. G. Ward, and 
Jowett. For a time he was drawn within the 
attraction of Newman, but escaped ; although, to 
his historic imagination, the Church idea which 
underlay the Tractarian teaching must have had 
its charm. Of Tract go he says, “The result 
clearly is that Roman Catholics may become 
members of the Church and universities of 
England, which I for one cannot deplore.”? But 
there soon came a reaction, mainly through the 
conviction that the Tractarian theories were irre- 
concilable with the New Testament, and from 
that time his Protestantism was firm. The death 
of Dr. Arnold in 1841 was to him an _ over- 
whelming sorrow, and for two years it was a labour 
of love to prepare his masterly memorial of that 
great man, published May 1844, and achieving 
instantaneous success. Stanley was now known 
and honoured throughout the University, even by 
many who most seriously protested agairtst his 
opinions. Twice, but unsuccessfully, he aspired 
to professorships ; first tothe Regius Professorship 
of Divinity (1848), to which Dr. Jacobson was 
appointed, Stanley recording his own disappoint- 
ment thus: “I regard the appointment of Jacobson 
with almost universal satisfaction, partly as setting 
the question at rest, and partly for the great pleasure 
which it gives me to see him there.” The second 
chair was that of Modern History, vacant in the 
same year, for which Henry Halford Vaughan was 
chosen—“a capital appointment in every respect,” 
Stanley writes again, “except as far as regards the 
immediate interests and pleasures of A. P. S.” 

Soon afterwards, on the death of his father, he 
was enabled, by accession to property, to provide a 
home for his mother and sisters ; and, resigning 
his Fellowship, he gladly accepted the offer of a 
canonry at Canterbury, closing his connection with 
Oxford by much indefatigable labour as Secretary 
to the University Commission, the report of which 
has been the basis of most subsequent reforms. 
In 1852, the year after his appointment at 
Canterbury, he paid his long-anticipated visit to 
the Holy Land. On the first Sunday in March, 
1853, he held a service at St. Catherine’s on 
Mount Sinai, of which he writes : 

‘*T confess that it was with difficulty, in that place, I 
could read through the Ten Commandments. And it was 
hardly less thrilling to read from the Epistle of the day 
‘ This Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia.’ There is something 
about the allusion that almost makes me think that during 
those three years in Arabia St. Paul, too, had looked on 
this wonderful scene. At any rate, the words, I am sure, 
shot through everyone’s heart, and I was glad to think that 
I had written a sermon upon them, which lasted for about 
five minutes ” (i. 451). 


The extract well represents the interest of such 
atour to such a man. But the record is written 


1 Vol. ii. p. 526. Speech at the Century Club, New York. 
2 May 27, 1841, vol. i. p. 296. 
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at large in the well-known “Sinai and Palestine,” 
a book to which some, like Mr. Keble, objected as 
too naturalistic and Auman in its details, but which 
others welcomed as casting a flood of light upon 
the sacred narrative.! 

During Stanley’s residence as Canon, besides 
the above-mentioned work, he wrote his fascinating 
“Memorials of Canterbury,” and published his 
“‘Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians,” 
in pursuance of a plan which he had some time 
ago concerted with his friend Professor Jowett. 
This, as an exegetical work, can hardly be pro- 
nounced successful, although it abounds with 
felicitous portraiture and vivid historical pictures. 
The book fared but ill at the hands of com- 
petent critics. 

«In the Cambridge ‘ Philological Journal,’” writes Stan- 
ley, ‘‘ there is a serious and by no means malevolent attack 
on the scholarship and accuracy of the unfortunate Commen- 
tary, by a certain Lightfoot. He says, and I think he is 
right, that in undertaking to write critical notes I have 
completely mistaken my vocation ” (i. 476). 


* A certain Lightfoot,” better known to us as the 
late Bishop of Durham, was afterwards one of the 
first and heartiest in congratulating Stanley on his 
appointment to the Deanery of Westminster. 

Nearly seven happy, restful years were passed at 
Canterbury, and at the close of 1857 Stanley was 
appointed Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford, becoming about the same time 
examining chaplain to Dr. Tait, the newly desig- 
nated Bishop of London. 

The larger opportunities of usefulness thus 
thrown open to him were eagerly embraced ; his 
lectures, of which we havea record in the “ History 
of the Eastern Church,” and the “ History of the 
Jewish Church,” were thronged, while the younger 
members of the University, in large numbers, 
resorted to him for instruction or advice, or shared 
his ready, kindly, though somewhat eccentric 
hospitality. Characteristically enough, he began 
his introductory course with a picture from the 
“House Beautiful,” and ended it with the view 
from the “ Delectable Mountains.” John Bunyan 
was indeed a man after Stanley’s own heart, and 
how well the Oxford professor appreciated the 
glorious dreamer was shown years afterwards in 
the Discourse at Bedford “On the Character 
of John Bunyan” (1874). 

In 1862, after the death of the Prince Consort, 
the Professor was invited by the Queen to ac- 
company the Prince of Wales to the Holy Land. 
In the course of this memorable journey Stanley 
received the sad intelligence of his mother’s death. 
The shock was overwhelming. 

**God’s will be done! It is altogether a terrible crisis. 
How I shall struggle through all the parts of it, or what I 
shall be when it isover, whocansay? Something altogether 
different seems before me. May it be what she would have 
wished! I try to think that our communion with her is 
unbroken. But that can only be through sofne higher com- 
munion, in which she and we may alike partake. May we 
have grace to share in that, whenever or whatever it be ! ” 


On his return to England, Stanley became more 
and more a favourite at Court. In 1863 he was 


1 Letters of Mr. Keble and Bishop Ewing, vol. i. pp. 481, 
484. 
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offered the deanery of Westminster; and, not 
without many misgivings, and the affectionate 
protests of friends like Liddell and Jowett, who 
counted his work at Oxford as of supreme im- 
portance, he accepted the post, which for the next 
seventeen years he was to fill. 

Very touching, and deeply illustrative of Stanley’s 
character, are the feelings expressed by Stanley 
on the successive changes in his position. Every 
one of these was for the time a misery. His 
removal from Balliol to University College 
brought on a fit of depression, from which, 
characteristically enough, he was aroused for a time 
in the chapel of the latter college, where, “on the 
festival of St. Simon and St. Jude,” he heard “the 
Thanksgiving of Alfred the Great, first founder of 
this House.” When, in turn, he quitted Oxford 
for Canterbury, he looks back with a yet keener 
regret : “I feel deeply that my calling was ere ; 
and I feel as if I were passing from a land of 
realities to a land of shadows. How gladly would 
I lie down to rest under the threshold of this 
beloved chapel!” But when the call reached him 
to return to Oxford, his heart clung to the quiet 
cathedral city. “Oh, this Professorship! I do 
not well see how I could have declined it, certainly 
not after the efforts made to procure it. But at 
times my heart quite sinks at the prospect, both of 
the work and of the place. . . . What an end of 
life these partings make! I should soon be 
torn to shreds if they were to come more than 
once in seven years.” And now, just seven 
years afterwards, appointed Dean of Westminster, 
he writes: “This morning I left Oxford, left 
the dear home of seven years, never to revisit it as 
my own. I try to repeat to myself that with like 
regrets I left Canterbury and with like misgivings I 
came to Oxford. But this I know: there are some 
opportunities, and some vast sources of happiness, 
which can no more return ; and there are difficulties 
in store for me such as I have never encountered 
before.” And again : “I felt yesterday more than 
ever the irreparable loss to me of my position 
there, and the insuperable difficulties of my position 
here.” 

The event, however, on which Stanley’s personal 
happiness during the rest of his life was mainly to 
depend, was close at hand. On the day on which 
his acceptance of the Deanery of Westminster was 
announced (November 8, 1863) tue news of his 
approaching marriage with Lady Augusta Bruce 
was also published. Professor Jowett, in con- 
gratulating him, beautifully referred to the words 
in Genesis: “And Isaac brought her into his 
mother Sarah’s tent, and took Rebekah, and she 
became his wife ; and Isaac was comforted after 
his mother’s death.” The wedding took place on 
December 23, 1863, and until Ash Wednesday, 
1876, when Lady Augusta Stanley passed away, the 
Dean’s domestic bliss was untroubled. 


It is fitting that at this point something should 
be said of the whole public career that now was 
entering upon its final stage. 

Unquestionably, the chief character in which 
Stanley appeared to the men of his generation, and 
by which he would have most wished to be re- 
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membered, was that of an advocate of ecclesiastical 
comprehension. He was the great latitudinarian 
of the nineteenth century. A succession of church 
controversies called him to the front as a 
champion of peace; and the humour of the 
situation was, that he thus became the keenest of 
controversialists. Like the Psalmist, he would say, 
“T am for peace, but when I speak, they are for 
war.” The appointment of Dr. Hampden to the 
Regius Professorship of Theology at Oxford (1836), 
when Stanley was still an undergraduate, gave the 
signal for the first great outburst of strife, the air 
indeed being already electric from recent discussions 


fought and won in the person of Mr. Gorham against 
Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter ; and then for a time 
there came a lull, only to be succeeded by the con- 
flict with Rationalism, as embodied in Zssays and 
Reviews (1861), in the teachings of Bishop Colenso 
on the Pentateuch (1867), and in the sermons of 
Mr. Voysey (1869), with a final attack upon Sacra- 
mentarian doctrine, as taught by Mr. Bennett, the 
Vicar of Frome, in 1872. 

In setting down these names, what controversies 
are recalled to mind, in Convocations at Oxford, 
Convocation in London, the Court of Arches, 
Privy Council ; in the press, the pulpit, in clerical 
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as to University tests and the admission of Non- 
conformists. From that time until the Bennett 
case in 1872 Stanley was always in the fray. 

It is interesting, if a little sad, at this distance of 
time, to note how every theological party and every 
phase of thought were challenged in turn. In 
1841 there broke out the long controversy about 
Newman’s Tract No. go ; and in 1843 Dr. Pusey’s 
three years’ suspension as University Preacher was 
enacted. In 1847 the appointment of Hampden 
to the Bishopric of Hereford awakened new 
opposition, and in the same year the degradation 
of Mr. W. G. Ward from his academical position, 
on account of his Romish teachings, aroused the 
most hitter animosities on both sides. In 1850 
the battle of Evangelical Churchmanship was 


and general society! Truly, the garden plots of - 
to-day are on the ashes of extinct volcanoes ! ! 
But through all the strife Stanley maintained one 
immovable attitude. Whether it were Pusey or 
Hampden, Ward or Gorham, Colenso, Voysey, or 
Bennett, he was for retaining every one within the 
Anglican pale. All were members of his ideal 
Church. He might disclaim their views of truth 
or their methods of teaching, but they held, to his 
view, an unassailable position in the Christian 
commonwealth. From Bishop Colenso he frankly 
dissented, deeply regretting the publication of his 
book, but he defended him in Convocation, and 
eventually asked him, in face of the Bishop of 
1 It may be surmised that fresh craters will yet break out 
here and there. 
22 
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London’s interdict, to officiate in Westminster 
Abbey, where that prelate had no jurisdiction. To 
the honour of Bishop Colenso, he declined the 
invitation. In like manner Stanley earnestly pro- 
tested against the teachings of Mr. Voysey, and 
ended by subscribing to the fund for his defence. 
No one again could be more strongly opposed to 
Mr. Bennett’s view of the Eucharist, but the acquittal 
of the Vicar of Frome, writes Stanley in the 
“Edinburgh Review,” was “ the last and crowning 
triumph of the Christian latitudinarianism of the 
Church of England.” 

To a certain extent, also, he was tolerant of 
what seemed to him intolerance. Attacked in turns 
by the opposing parties, he met their protests 
without anger or resentment. When appointed to 
his Oxford Professorship, Dr. Pusey wrote to him : 
“Loving you personally, I was grieved not to be 
able to congratulate you on your appointment. 
But I viewed it with sorrow and fear.” Stanley 
replies, “I am much obliged to you for your kind 
note and cordial welcome.” On his appointment 
as Dean of Westminster, Dr. C. Wordsworth. after- 
wards Bishop of Lincoln, then a Canon of the 
Abbey, felt it his duty to protest and even to preach 
against the appointment. But Stanley was not to 
be provoked. The Canon, he says to a friend, 
may perhaps be “answered by a calm reply, 
certainly by an invitation to dinner on the first 
opportunity ;” and in the Dean’s installation 
sermon he takes care to allude in terms of eulogy 
to the Canon’s inauguration of “the adventurous 
movement for the spiritual aid of Westminster.” 
It is not wonderful to read that “ Dr. Wordsworth 
became his warm personal friend.” ‘The supply of 
preachers to the special Abbey services became a 
difficulty. Stanley was anxious that Keble, Pusey, 
and Liddon should take part. ‘They all, however, 
declined his repeated request, and the corre- 
spondence on the subject is among the most 
interesting parts of the biography.' Dr. Liddon at 
length consented, and preached in 1876 “a fine 
discourse, with nothing of protest or of polemics 
involved.” When he invited Dr. Temple (now 
Bishop of London) to preach, the Chapter pro- 
tested. Stanley replied, “ You are acting entirely 
from your sense of duty in doing as you do. Iam 
acting from the same sense of duty in insisting on 
his name. You may sign the protest ; but there 
is one thing you cannot do, and that is, make me 
quarrel with you for so doing.” To Stanley, 
Westminster Abbey ever appeared as “the con- 
secrated temple of reconciled ecclesiastical en- 
mities ;” an ideal to which he himself did some- 
what less than justice when he refused the use of 
the Abbey to the Pan-Anglican Synod of 1867 
from a fear that the conference might be used for 
party purposes, such as the support of Bishop 
Gray against the Bishop of Natal.” 

It must also be added that when the principles 
of liberty and charity seemed to be violated on his 
own side, he lost his equanimity. He was, says 
his biographer, “a dogmatist in his abhorrence of 
dogma, and a bigot against intolerance.” Thus his 
great hero Dr. Arnold grieved him sorely by the 
severity of his article in the “ Edinburgh” on 


1 Vol. ii. pp. 159-172. ? See vol. ii. pp. 197-207. 











Dr. Hampden’s Tractarian opponents.' After- 
wards, when Mr. W. G. Ward, who had conceived 
a high admiration for Dr. Arnold, visited Rugby to 
explain his position in the Oxford movement, 
Stanley writes : 

‘* Arnold was kind, but not cordial, and used the most 
savage phrases about Newmanism that he could invent. . 
Otherwise he talked very ably, though not in a manner 
sufficient to stem the tide or counteract the effects of such 
language. It really is a sad thing that he should be under 
such a delusion about the means of destroying, or converting 
from, heresies. But the evil spirit is evidently upon him 
for a season, and everyone who will be bold enough to act 
the part of David, is likely to be run through with a javelin” 
(i. 210). 

The difference between tne elder and the 
younger man could scarcely be better marked than 
in this extract. To Arnold the attempt to Romanise 
the English Church from within amounted to a 
moral delinquency, to be repelled with holy 
indignation. To Stanley it was a form of thought 
to be classed with the rest, and viewed with the 
historian’s impartial eye. He might have learned 
from Coleridge that a true toleration does not 
involve even the semblance of indifferentism.? 
Nay, he himself, when a young man under the 
influence of Coleridge and Hare, had written wisely 
on this very topic. His father was entering on his 
episcopal charge at Norwich, and was about to 
preach his installation sermon. The son was very 
anxious that every part of the discourse should be 
well considered, and wrote two confidential letters 
to Mrs. Stanley, intended for the bishop’s eye. In 
one of them he says : 


‘* With regard to toleration, great care must be taken lest 
there be anything like indifference to variety of creeds, or 
to the necessity of Christian motives. Such phrases as 
* Religion is between God and a man’s conscience only,’ 
‘A man’s opinions are not to prevent his obtaining all civil 
privileges,’ &c., ‘A man’s creed is of no importance if he is 
sincere,’ 

‘** For forms of faith let senseless bigots fight : 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right,’ 


* Politics have nothing to do with religion,’ ‘Why cannot 
we be convinced that we are right, without being convinced 
that all others are wrong?’ each of them may perhaps 
express some truth ; but the general doctrine which they are 
used to inculcate is that ‘one way of serving God,’ or 
indeed that ‘one course of doing what a man thinks his 
duty, is as good as another’; whereas it is clear as soon as 
stated that if Christianity (claiming as it does to be a sove- 
reign rule of life—a revelation of God under new relations, 
and consequently involving new moral feelings and a new 
character) be true at all, it does instantly and of course 
interfere with and influence all a man’s relations in life, all 
his opinions. . . . And so the very expression of ‘ being 
convinced that we are right,’ #zws¢ involve a conviction that 
‘all others are wrong,’ exactly in proportion as we are con- 
vinced that we are right” (i. 184). 


The spectacle of the undergraduate son thus 
filially advising the episcopal father is sufficiently 
remarkable. In future years it might have been 


April 1836, art. ‘* Oxford Malig- 
Stan- 


' ‘Edinburgh Review,” 
nants and Dr. Hampden” (a title given by the Editor). 
ley's ‘‘ Life of Arnold,” ii. 8, 9. 

? See ‘‘ Aids to Reflection,” Aphorism 26. ‘‘ The boasted 
peaceableness about questions of Faith too often proceeds from 
a superficial temper, and from indifference to Religion itself. 
Toleration is a herb of spontaneous growth in the soil of In- 
difference, but the weed has none of the virtues of the medicinal 
plant, reared by Humility in the garden of Zeal." The whole 
section is worthy of study in these times. 
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well had the son always remembered his own 
youthful words. 

This spirit of comprehension manifested itself 
in many more grateful ways. At one time he 
even opened Westminster Abbey to the delivery 
of Lectures on Christian Missions by ministers 
of different communions—Principal Caird of Glas- 
gow, Principal Tulloch of St. Andrews, Dr. Moffat 
and Dr. Stoughton; an eminent layman, Pro- 
fessor Max Miller, being added to the list. 
Every care was taken to avoid offence. “The 
service was in the nave, not in the choir; the 
lecture was delivered from the reading-desk, not 
from the pulpit ; the garment which I wore was 
my black Geneva gown, not my surplice ; a few 
hymns and prayers were substituted for the 
ordinary service.” Again, we find him attending 
the “Old Catholic” Congress at Munich (1871) 
in companionship with Dr. Dollinger, and after- 
wards (1874) on the invitation of the late Dr. 
Allon, taking part in the anniversary of the Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt. On 
one of his visits to Scotland, he not only preaches 
in the Old Presbyterian Greyfriars’ Church at 
Edinburgh, but endeavours in a course of lectures 
“On the Church of Scotland” to prove that the 
Auld Kirk, of the Confession of Faith, the Longer 
and the Shorter Catechisms, was essentially in 
accord with his own latitudinarianism ! No wonder 
that those who had invited the genial Dean to their 
aid were somewhat alarmed by their advocate’s plea, 
and that he was answered by a Presbyterian cham- 
pion ' with a brilliancy hardly inferior and an his- 
torical knowledge confessedly superior to his own. 

The revision of the Authorized Version engaged 
Stanley’s deep and unflagging interest, not only 
because of the importance of the work itself, but 
because it brought members of different religious 
communions into constant brotherly intercourse. 
The Communion Service by which it was prefaced 
was no doubt a grave mistake, to say no more ; 
and the controversy which followed is recorded in 
the Memoir with perhaps unnecessary minuteness. 
Stanley’s last days were cheered by the completion 
of the New Testament part of the work. He him- 
self reviewed it in the “Times,” and in the last letter 
which he ever wrote to the Queen he notes “the just 
dissatisfaction with which the translation of ‘the Evil 
One’ in the Lord’s Prayer has been received.’ ” 

During his whole Westminster life, his activity 
was incessant. A favourite at Court and in society, 
an indefatigable traveller, a versatile and prolific 
author, a ready and ever welcome preacher, he lived 
continually at high-pressure. His funeral sermons 
were wonderful in their delineation of character 
and their fine appropriateness ; those on Dickens, 
Herschel, Grote, Livingstone, Maurice, Kingsley, 
Lord Palmerston, and Lord Beaconsfield, being 
especially noticeable. His hymns, published in 
“Macmillan’s Magazine,” especially that on the 
Ascension, have much grace and spiritual beauty. 
But we may take a different illustration of his 
poetic vein, especially as the incident beautifully 
exemplifies the character of two men very far apart 
in many of their beliefs : 


1 Principal Rainy of Edinburgh. 
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‘In 1873 Lord Shaftesbury wrote to the late Canon 
Conway suggesting that some new and younger chairman 
should be found for the ‘Society for Promoting Window- 
gardening among the Working Classes of Westminster,’ 
which held its annual flower-show in Dean’s Yard. He 
added that he was in the condition of a tree which, as Lucan 
says, ‘casts a shadow no longer by its leaves, but only by 
its stem.’ Canon Conway sent the note to Stanley, who 
returned it with the following verses : 


Trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram. 


© Well said, old Lucan; often have I seen 
A stripling tree all foliage and green, 
But not a hope of grateful soothing shade, 
Its empty strength in fluttering leaves displayed. 
Give me the solid trunk, the aged stem, 
That rears its scant but glorious diadem ; 
That through long years of battle or of storm 
Had striven whole forests round it to re-form ; 
That plants its roots too deep for men to shake ; 
That lifts its head too high for grief to break ; 
That still, through lightning-flash and thunder-stroke, 
Retains its vital sap and heart of oak. 
Such gallant tree for me shall ever stand 
A great rock’s shadow in a weary land,’ 


The result was that Lord Shaftesbury withdrew his sug- 
gestion, and, as long as he lived, annually presided at the 
gathering in the College gardens” (ii. 399, 400). 


It would be unjust not to add that the latitudi 
narian theories so open to criticism were ever 
associated with a devoutness and piety beyond 
question. Little, as we have said, of Stanley’s inner 
life is revealed in these volumes. But occasional 
glimpses show how deep was his trust in the 
Heavenly Father, how true his love to Jesus Christ. 
A working man with whom he made acquaintance 
in the Abbey said, in reference to Stanley’s visit to 
Palestine, “‘* How beautiful to have been able to 
walk where the Saviour had walked!’ ‘I never 
shall forget the answer,’ he says, ‘nor the look with 
which it was accompanied, ‘ Beautiful indeed, and 
not beyond the power of any man to endeavour to 
walk in the footsteps of the Saviour.’” A sweet 
seriousness, combined with an ineffable reserve, 
characterised his words on the deepest of all sub- 
jects. The very tones of his voice thrilled the 
hearers with a sense of earnest yearning, if we may 
so express it, after the highest blessedness. Few 
who have ever heard him preach to children, or 
read a lesson from St. John, or pronounce the 
apostolic benediction, could ever forget those tones. 
The late Phillips Brooks, who heard Stanley preach 
in America, makes especial mention of the bene- 
diction. “The voice trembled, while it grew rich 
and deep,:and took every man’s heart into the 
great conception of the act that filled itself.” 
Three years afterwards, on the day of his death, 
the Dean, after receiving the Communion at ihe 
hands of Canon Farrar, “gathering all his remain- 
ing strength, in a voice which for the moment grew 
solemn and distinct, himself gave the final bene- 
diction.” It was a characteristic act—the latest of 
his life, July 18, 1881. His last sermon had been 
preached nine days before, from the text “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

S. G. G. 
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AN INCIDENT OF LIFE IN THE CANARY ISLANDS. { 
' 

BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. ' 


‘THE Canary Islands are in name at least 
familiar to most of us. Yet, perhaps, our 
acquaintance with them is indistinct and 

vague. That they are Spanish we know; that 

they are the native land of our domestic prisoners 
and feathered musicians; that Falstaff enjoyed 

Canary sack ; that they boast a famous volcanic 

mountain, the Peak of Tenerife (though I often 

find hesitation as to whether the Peak belongs to 

Madeira or the Canaries) ; this sums up the know- 

ledge of the ordinary untravelled Englishman. 
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PEAK OF TENERIFE FROM ICOD DE LOS VINOS. 


Let me remind your readers that the Canaries 
are on the verge of the tropics, and are nearer to 
this country, both in distance and in time, than 
any other region of the same latitude. They 
possess every variety of desert plain, mountain 
steeps, virgin forests, and fertile fruit-growing 
valleys. Perhaps we scarcely realise the extent of 
this group. It is a voyage of 400 miles from the 
lighthouse of Allegranza in the north-east, to the 
beacon of Hierro in the south-west. The tourist, 
or winter sojourner, visits Las Palmas in Gran 















Canaria, or lands at Santa Cruz in Tenerife, and 
then crosses the island to Orotava. Some few, 
more adventurous than the common herd, may 
sail across to the island of Palma, to have a peep 
down its Caldera, but very few dream of attempting 
a visit to the other islands. Who, of the hundreds 
of tourists, ever thinks of rambling in the deserted 
streets of Arecife, the once thriving capital of 
Lanzarote, or of an expedition on camel-back on 
the arid plains of Fuerteventura, to the alarm of 
its bustards and sand-grouse? Who thinks of 
visiting wooded Gomera, where Columbus found 
his wife? Or, still less, the Ultima Thule of the 
group, Hierro, erstwhile, for generations, believed 
to be the Ultima Thule of the habitable world, till 
the Genoese explorer robbed it of its distinction, 
and thus proved the fallibility of the Popedom? 
For a Pope had decreed that from Hierro, or 
Ferro, as it was called by the Italians, as being 
the farthest extremity of the world, all longitudes 
should be reckoned. And, long after the dis- 
covery of America, the meridian of Ferro was in 
use among the Latin nations. School-boys, how- 
ever, generally assign the meridian to the Faroe 
Islands. 


During a sojourn in these islands for three suc- 
cessive winters, I had ascertained the wonderful 
variety of soil, climate, and natural productions, 
which make the Canaries indeed the microcosm of 
the sub-tropical world. With the co-operation of 
one or two friends, who were keen explorers, we 
had found, not only that the islands possess a 
fauna and flora to a large extent peculiar, as had 
already been shown by previous scientific travellers, 
but—which had not been previously demonstrated 
—that each island possessed a fauna and flora 
in some degree peculiar. We found this true in 
the botany, each island, for instance, producing a 
different cineraria ; and in the zoology, birds, butter- 
flies, moths, beetles, and landshells, varying in 
many cases from all the others. In two winters 
and springs, I had carefully explored six of the 
principal inhabited islands, leaving Hierro only 
unvisited. It was, indeed, no easy task to get 
from island to island; regular communication 
there was none, excepting the mail schooners, 
without accommodation for passengers, which sailed 
with less than usual Spanish punctuality, #¢ was 
said, once a fortnight. We were obliged, in order 
to accomplish our visits, to charter a schooner for 
each voyage. The cost of this, from Orotava to 
Gomera, about fifty miles as the crow flies, was 
seventy dollars; and one return voyage from 
Fuerteventura to Las Palmas,.a distance of 
perhaps a hundred miles, occupied a week, owing 
to calm and head winds, with only barley meal 
and salt fish on board. But, in the summer, 
between my second and third visit, the Spanish 
Government had organised an inter-insular service 
of small steamers, which called at each island once 
a fortnight. 

In making our natural history collections, we 
observed that, though lizards abounded as in very 
few other countries, yet, with one exception, they 
were all of well-known continental species. 

But we had heard rumours of a giant lizard, a 
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yard long, which was found on one rock to the 
west of Hierro. We had not given much credence 
to the report, as Spanish accuracy, in such matters, 
is on a par with Spanish punctuality. On my 
arrival the third year, I learned that a German 
botanist, who had been collecting during the 
summer in the island of Hierro, had had a dead 
specimen of a new lizard brought to him by the 
fishermen, which he had taken to Vienna and 
there described. Fired by the news, Mr. Meade 
Waldo, my companion in most of my previous 
expeditions, had started with a friend for Hierro, 
in hope of securing the prize—a living specimen. 
They returned after a fortnight’s absence, having 
vainly essayed, time after time, to reach the rock, 
where it was impossible to effect a landing, except 
in a perfect calm, and the fishermen assured them 
that, except in the month of August, their efforts 
would be fruitless. They had, however, been 
rewarded by the unexpected discovery of a very 
distinct and peculiar species of titmouse, in a 
forest at the southern extremity of the island. 

Though somewhat chagrined that I had been too 
late to join this party, I still believed that it was 
worth while to make a second attempt. In vain I 
attempted to kindle a spark of enthusiasm in the 
breast of one sojourner after another—not one of 
the many idlers there had sufficient ardour to enter 
into my scheme. The report of Meade Waldo and 
La Territre was not encouraging ; not one was to 
be found who would risk a fortnight’s sojourn in an 
island which was reported to be barrenness itself. 
Not even the ambition of standing on the rock 
whence Ptolemy had laid down the first degree of 
longitude could kindle a spark of enterprise. In 
vain did I broach the subject at the /ad/e a’héte 
of all the three hotels. Nansen would certainly 
there have found no recruits. I soon found that 
if I went I must go alone, and this I resolved 
to do, not feeling disposed to be baulked. I 
had my tiny Wimbledon tent, my canteen bag 
and mule-box, gun-case and waterproof sack 
of bedstead and bedding, all of which did not 
amount to more than a donkey-load, and certainly 
were a light charge for a mule. I flattered myself 
that my slender stock of Spanish would suffice 
for the ordinary requirements of tent life, and, 
at the last moment, a friend of mine, arrived 
from the West Coast, offered me the loan of his 
negro servant, 2 Haussa lad, who was certainly 
handy and willing, the drawback being that he did 
not know a word of Spanish, and not more than 
a dozen English words. My canteen was most 
complete, for one person, and compact, having 
been supplied by a London firm. 

Having carefully filled my box with a judicious 
supply of tinned extracts, tea and sugar, a bottle of 
brandy, rice and flour, carefully calculated for a 
fortnight’s supply—for I was assured that milk, 
barley meal, and fuel were the only necessaries 
of life to be found on Hierro—I boarded the 
little steamer one afternoon. During the night 
we arrived at St. Sebastian, the harbour and village 
capital of Gomera, from which tiny port Colum- 
bus set out on his voyage across an unknown 
ocean, where the fortnightly mails were delivered 
and a few passengers landed, and the next fore- 
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noon we had arrived off the north-east point of 
Hierro. 


Hierro is, in its contour and outline, very different 
from any of the other islands. Instead of a graceful 
dome-shaped mass, such as Canaria, Gomera, or 
Palma present, as they loom from the sea, or a 
long mountain range, culminating in a magnificent 
peak at its farther extremity like Tenerife, the iron- 
bound shores of Hierro rise abruptly and perpen- 
dicularly for some fifteen hundred feet, enclosing a 
rugged naked mass, which looks almost as black as 
the walls which enclose it, and rises but slightly 
above them ; until, at the southern extremity, we 
may detect the distant ridge of Malpaso 4,300 feet 
above the sea, its slightly different hue indicating 
its clothing of pine trees. The shape of Hierro 
may be compared to a half-boot, the sole to the 
southward, the toe, the once famed Punta de la 
Dehesa, pointing to the New World; the space 
between it and the top of the boot front being filled 
in by a low crescent-shaped plain, known as El 
Golfo, some fifty feet above the sea level, to which 
the island wall, clad on this side only with a dense 
evergreen scrub, descends less abruptly than in any 
other part of the island. The mountain range, 
along the foot of the boot, has an average height 
of about 3,500 feet, and is the only part of the 
island in which springs are found, though these are 
but three in number. 

On the whole circumference of the island there 
is only one spot on which it is possible to haul up 
a boat—a tiny bay, formed by the projection of a 
mass of volcanic rock, where the black volcanic 
sand has formed a shelving strand, sufficient for 
three or four fishing boats, the only ones in the 
island. Off this, the steamer lay to—for anchorage 
there is none—and the passengers and cargo were 
speedily discharged into her launch. We rowed on 
a perfectly calm sea towards the cliffs, where land- 
ing seemed impossible until we were close in shore, 
whither we were borne astride on the shoulders of 
sturdy fishermen, not without a good wetting from 
the swell. We recovered our footing among a mass 
of boulders, large and small, while a crowd of 
islanders carried on their heads the export cargo of 
Hierro, consisting chiefly of boxes of figs and bales 
of wool. 

Having with some difficulty got our baggage 
through the intermediary of a small boat, we looked 
about us, or rather, I should say, looked up, where 
a road seemed impossible. I had been furnished 
by my friends with the names of their guides, 
Vincenti and Lorenzo, who had proved faithful and 
true to them, as Vincenti did to me. I at once 
called out their names, and soon they both re- 
sponded, and came out from the crowd, which of 
course had assembled for so rare an event as the 
arrival of the mails. The horses on the island 
may be counted on the fingers ; of these Vincenti 
possessed two. I explained to them that I was 
going to remain until the next steamer arrived, and 
wished to encamp in the Pinar, at the farther end 
of the island. Vincenti informed me that he had 
his horses at the cave, a little way above. We 
soon came to terms, as I prudently bargained in 
the first instance for the conveyance of ourselves 


and baggage only as far as Valverde, the metropolis 
of the island. We scrambled some hundred feet 
up to the cave, and the baggage and cargo arrived 
somehow. 

Here, indeed, I found myself in a primitive spot. 
The cave was of considerable size, and one half was 
rudely walled in front. At the farther end was a 
row of she-goats, the owners of which were ready 
to milk them at a penny the glass, and plied a brisk 
custom until their herd was exhausted. A troop 
of skeleton horses were collected an the ledge of 
rock in front, ready to carry the newly arrived 
goods. Inside the cave was a motley group of men, 
women, and nondescript urchins. 

An official (there’s sure to be an official every- 
where on Spanish territory)@Qwas collecting a 
trifling impost on imported merchandise, while the 
postmaster of the island, with solemn dignity, cut 
open the mail bag, and, standing in the opening of 
the cave that he might have the benefit of the 
light, drew out the letters one by one, and read 
aloud each address, holding up the missive, waiting 
for a claimant. Some appeared in person ; in other 
cases, a voice crying out, “‘I live near him,” or “I 
shall see him to-morrow,” took charge of the docu- 
ment. At length the mail was distributed, without 
one being returned to the “Dead-Letter Office,” 
and the postmaster’s duties were concluded for a 
fortnight. 

I had been taking mental note of the three boats 
drawn up on the shore, and felt that it must be 
very fine weather indeed that could tempt to 
double the “ Punta del Norte” in such frail craft. 
However, the mail being disposed of, it was my 
turn. I inquired if there were any fishermen, and 
was soon surrounded by a group of pescadores. I 
told them that I wanted to go to the Salmone 
rock, and would give any man ten dollars (a very 
large sum in that island) to take me there. They 
at once replied that they would not sell their lives 
for ten dollars, or a hundred either ; that no boat 
could live on the western side during the spring 
winds, and, in fact, there was only one of them who 
had ever landed there, and that was in the month 
of August, and it was he who had procured the 
specimen for Dr. Simone. I admitted that I 
knew it was difficult, but “surely the surf did not 
break always,” that I was going to camp in the 
Pinar, and would look over on to the Golfo every 
morning, and that if the sea should ever be calm 
enough while I was there for anyone to visit the 
rock, I would give fifty dollars to the man who 
could bring me a live lizard. 

No doubt a row of some five-and-twenty or 
thirty miles in the open Atlantic on an iron-bound 
coast would have been no easy task. 


Having thus far negotiated with the fishermen, 
we proceeded to load the baggage hacks. And 
now my troubles commenced with my negro 
servant, who had complained of being ill during 
the whole voyage, but now was in, such a helpless 
state that he could not walk, nor even sit upon a 
horse without being held on. I was fortunate 


enough to secure, though with some difficulty, a 
horse and a pack-saddle, upon which he was sup- 
ported till we reached Valverde. A zigzag path up 
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the side of a precipitous face led us in two hours, 
at a very slow pace, to the edge of the wide elevated 
plateau, which occupies the whole island, rising 
towards the south-west limb, where it forms an 
irregular mountain group. This upland plain 
seems to have been formed by a vast outflow of 
lava, though I did not notice any trace of a crater. 

Another hour, at a quicker pace, brought us to 
the metropolis of Hierro, Valverde. Very few 
enclosures varied the aspect of the plain; a few 
irregular unfenced patches of cultivation were to 
be seen wherever aslight depression afforded some 
shelter from the Atlantic gales, and stunted fig 
trees, the only object that rose above the herbage, 
were scattered all round, affecting especially any 
chinks in the lava where moisture could be re- 
tained. The capital itself ‘was a straggling village 
of perhaps 1,500 inhabitants (the whole population 
of the island does not exceed 15,000), and houses 
were planted in irregular order, gardens and ppen 
spaces often intervening. We made for the Fonda, 
an unpretending village inn, where, having ordered 
dinner and put my negro charge to bed in a loft, I 
proceeded to unfold my plans to Vincenti and his 
comrades as I sat on a stone at the door of the 
hostel. 

It is needless to say that such a phenomenon 
as the arrival of a foreign traveller seemed to 
have collected the whole available population, 
who all joined in the conference. I told them I 
was going to camp in the Pinar, where the English- 
men had been last autumn, and to wait there until 
I could get a boat to go to the “Salmone.” With 
solemn gravity, they assured me that I must be 
prepared to remain over the summer ; but I assured 
them that I should return by the next steamer, and, 
meanwhile, I wanted Vincenti and his two friends 
to accompany me, with two horses, and to remain 
with me. With great difficulty I made the bargain, 
for my knowledge of Spanish was very limited, 
and they were not disposed to miss the chance of 
reaping a harvest from the foreigner. I then found 
that I should require a third horse for my sick 
negro, whom the landlord flatly refused to have 
left on his hands. 

At length, all was satisfactorily settled for a start 
in the early morning, as I would not listen to 
their proposal to make a two days’ journey of 
fifteen or twenty miles. I strolled out till dark, to 
survey the uninviting surroundings, which possess 
very few features of interest. The most con- 
spicuous flower was a very bright cineraria, distinct 
from those of the other islands, and, I believe, 
quite peculiar. Bird life seemed scarcely repre- 
sented, except by the ravens, which were as 
abundant as rooks in an English landscape, and 
very sociable with one another. 

On my return, I found five other guests ready 
for dinner—farmers from distant parts of the island, 
who had come to receive their goods from the 
steamer. They were very courteous, and at first 
suggested that I should prefer a table apart, which, 
of course, I indignantly refused. Our fare con- 
sisted ef “ gofio,” or porridge made of barley meal, 
broth strongly flavoured with garlic, haricot beans 
stewed with oil, figs, and rough wine. ‘To this was 
added, evidently in compliment to me, a jar of olives, 
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an imported luxury. I could not help being struck 
by the native courtesy of these simple islanders, 
the utter absence of anything clownish or boorish 
in these unsophisticated peasants. One of them 
told me that he lived below the Pinar. He could 
not understand why I should camp there, when I 
could sleep under a roof at the foot, but said he 
could supply me with milk—a matter of no little 
importance. My fellow-guests also informed me 
that our road lay together for the greater part of 
the morrow’s journey. 

The bedroom was a loft, which I had to share 
with several others; but I found—as nearly always 
in these islands—a cleanly and comfortable trestle 
bed. Up with the lark, I had to wander about 
the village to rouse my attendants, who were as 
ready as any of their fellow-countrymen to defer 
everything to “manana.” At length, after great 
expenditure of gesticulations, I got the horses to the 
door of the onda, and the weary process of load- 
ing occupied all the time of my breakfast off 
“ gofio,” or Indian-meal porridge, and eggs. The 
day was spent in traversing two-thirds of the length 
of the island, by the roughest of paths, through a 
treeless, uneven plain, We passed but three primi- 
tive farmhouses in our day’s ride, for, though there 
are eighteen villages, they are all situated near the 
coast line. Our friends of the night before did 
not put in an appearance, Spaniards not being 
given to an early start. 

Arrived at the foot of El Pinar, the landscape 
rapidly changed for the better; no dense forest, 
but majestic pines, forming park-like glades with 
many open spaces, retaining the moisture under 
their shade, and nurturing a rich herbage, which 
was everywhere pastured by small flocks of sheep, 
but no houses in sight. ‘Through this natural 
park we rode to near the summit of the ridge, 
more than 4,000 feet, where about 200 yards 
from the top, looking south, was a nook with 
a copious spring, one of the only three in the 
island. About 200 yards below this, under the 
limbs of a gigantic Canary pine, where my friends 
had camped the year before, I began to pitch my 
tent. 

My attendants were not altogether novices at 
the work, as they had received a lesson from Mr. 
Meade Waldo. We were soon joined by two or 
three shepherds, who were greatly interested in 
the proceedings, and assisted us in gathering fuel, 
of which there was no lack, and bundles of pine 
needles, to make a bed for my sick negro. The 
weather was lovely, and, with wood and water in 
plenty, I seemed to have found an ideal camping- 
ground. The horses were turned out to graze at 
will, and the shepherds promised to return in the 
morning with a supply of ewes’ milk. 

Having lighted my fire and filled my canteen 
with water from the spring, my men informed me 
that they were going down to the foot of the 
mountain, an hour’s distance, to spend the night 
with their friends. I demurred, but in vain, and 
was left alone to cook for myself and my sick 
man. I have often done this before in other wild 
expeditions, but somehow I had forgotten how to 
boil rice, of which my provision chiefly consisted, 
and I had but one pan in which to boil my rice, 
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my soup, and the water for my tea. Unfortunately, 
I began with the rice, which soon exhausted the 
water and adhered to the sides of the pan. I 
made various experiments before I discovered the 
true method, easy enough when known. It was 
dark before I reached my third course, of tea and 
biscuit. 

There was just room in the tent for my little 
frame bed on one side, and canteen-box on the 
other. My Egba boy lay outside, half buried 
in pine needles, with my rug and a mackintosh 
sheet over him. I did not know what was his 
complaint, nor how to treat him. My medicine- 
chest consisted of laudanum, quinine, James’s 
powder, and croton oil. I gave him a dose of 
the latter, followed by plenty of tea, and, an hour 
afterwards, a teaspoonful of laudanum. Between 
the two he was certainly relieved, and lay quiet. 

I have often been in far more lonely situations, 
but I do not think I ever felt such an intense sense 
of solitude as on that night, with no sound but 
the gentle breeze soughing the lofty trees. In the 
morning, about an hour after daybreak, true to 
their word, the shepherds reappeared with a 
plentiful supply of milk, and my men with them. 
The horses had disappeared, but I persuaded their 
owners to collect a supply of firewood before they 
went in search of them. My black boy was 
sufficiently recovered to be able to sit by the fire, 
and to keep it alight, from the pile of sticks within 
his reach, which formed his only occupation during 
the week I remained there. After breakfast I 
sallied forth, with a flask of water and a few 
biscuits in my pocket, to explore the forest. 

First of all I ascended the crest of the moun- 
tain, whence I had a magnificent panorama north 
and west ; 4,500 feet below me was stretched the 
crescent-shaped plain of El Golfo. The steep slope 
was everywhere clad with a dense mass of laurel 
and holly of various species peculiar to the 
Canaries. The plain, which was exactly the shape 
of the moon in her first quarter, was dotted with 
farmhouses, and a little village with a conspicuous 
whitewashed church. The surf marked the edge 
of the plain with a bright silver beading. To my 
left, on the south, the bold promontory, the Punta 
de la Dehesa, marked one horn of the crescent, 
through which passed the historic line of the 
meridian of Hierro. Towards the centre of the 
crescent bay, a black spot stood out at some little 
distance from the land—the Salmone Rock of my 
ambition—but, alas ! the wind blew steadily from 
the west, and the silver ring round its base told me 
that access was impossible, even had a boat been 
at hand. 

I turned and spent the rest of the day, till the 
sun was low, in the forest. I was rewarded by 
obtaining several specimens of a titmouse ab- 
solutely peculiar to this little forest, and which Mr. 
Meade Waldo was the first to discover and describe 
as Parus ombriosus. We know to what limited 
areas in insular localities peculiar species of birds, 
plants, and insects are confined, but I do not 
know of another instance in which a bird, so 
markedly distinct from every other member of its 
family, is confined to an area of two or three 
square miles. Other birds, with the exception of 


the raven, were very scarce, and all of species 
common to the neighbouring islands. On returning 
to my tent, I found the shepherds again with an 
evening supply of milk. Many ravens came about, 
evidently drawn by curiosity ; the shepherds im- 
plored me to shoot them, as they said they were 
the greatest enemies they had, and that their 
numbers were the cause of it being impossible 
to rear goats, for which the country is, in all other 
respects, admirably adapted. 

The she-goats, when about to drop their kids, 
always seek a secluded spot, where they are 
watched by the ravens, who immediately pounce 
on the newly dropped kid and devour it. The 
ewes, on the other hand, in the like circumstances 
always seek the shepherd’s care. Thus a very 
slight diversity of instinct has a material effect on 
the industrial condition of the country. I gratified 
my friends by shooting no less than seven ravens 
from my tent-door, and I might have done the 
same every day had my supply of ammunition been 
unlimited. 

A boy came up to show me, with great delight, 
a pole-cat in a cage, with which he had hunted 
rabbits (conejos). 1, however, did not come across 
any of these. The next day was Sunday, a solitary 
day of rest, but towards evening a storm came on ; 
I was obliged to take my negro into the tent, and 
for that purpose turn my canteen out into the rain. 
Happily, however, I had a tarpaulin covering. 
For three days the rain continued, though, for- 
tunately, my tent was snugly placed, completely 
sheltered from the wind. Nothing could be done 
outside, but, happily, being waterproof, it never 
admitted a drop of rain, and I amused myself by 
devising the questions for the geographical exami- 
nation at Harrow, which I had undertaken, 
inspired perhaps by the appropriate locality, sitting 
under the meridian of Hierro. My invalid con- 
tinued to groan, but I never saw my men, though 
a shepherd boy brought the daily supply of milk. 

Perplexed as to what to do, for I could not 
leave the island, and one place seemed as good as 
another, I determined to strike camp, and transfer 
my establishment to the laurel thickets on the 
other side of the mountain, where, at least, I should 
be in constant view of Salmone. This was a task 
of no little difficulty, for the mountain-side was so 
steep that it afforded no space for pitching a tent, 
and, besides, the water question was a serious one 
when the rain should cease. At last we discovered 
a narrow shelf about half-way down the mountain, 
where there was barely space for the tent, and the 
branches of the shrubs supplied tent-cords where 
pickets were impossible. I arranged that Vincenti 
should remain with me, leaving his two com- 
panions and the horses in the forest on the other 
side of the mountain, until the day before the 
steamer was due. 

The men, however, came every morning for 
orders, and to bring the milk and water, and one 
horse in case I should wish to ride. We had been 
here two or three days, and I had made a few 
additions to my collections, the rain still con- 
tinuing ; but I made one expedition where are 
some ancient Phcenician letters, carved on the cliff 
facing the sea, which are said, from their form, to 
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be not later than 500 B.c., and to be the record 
of seme mariners of Tyre and Sidon, wrecked or 
buried on that distant spot. Whatever they be, 
they are an interesting illustration of the daring and 
adventure of those early navigators. 


The day for our departure was at hand, and I 
had abandoned in despair all hope of reaching 
Salmone, when one morning the men, by my 
orders, arrived at daybreak, bringing with them a 
mule. As the rain had now softened to a misty 
drizzle, and by the change I recognised that we 
were in the cloud-belt, and that probably I should 
find sunshine as soon as I had surmounted the 
evergreen forest (laurel and holly). In this I 
succeeded as soon as the mule had carried me 
some 1,500 feet up. I dismissed the mule and 
one man, keeping Vincenti with me. It was now 
perfectly calm ; cloudless sky and bright sun over- 
head, while below me the cloud-belt seemed spread 
out like a smooth white tablecloth, revealing not a 
trace of land or sea. I had been enjoying the 
bright sunshine and warmth for about an hour, 
though not a bird save swifts aloft was to be seen, 
when, on a sudden, there was a rift in the clouds 
below us, which revealed the plain of El Golfo and 
the sea beyond it in calm and sunshine like our 
selves. 

Scanning it with my glasses, I espied a schooner 
close in shore, lying becalmed, and the Salmone 
rock beyond, no longer encircled by a forbidding 
ring of foam, and no white streak at its landward 
base. Immediately the thought struck me, “ Now 
or never is my chance to get the strange lizards ; 
we will get the sailors to put out the boat and row 
us to the rock. The talent of a general is the 
glance of a moment, not the study of a life.” I at 
once explained my idea to Vincenti, who grasped 
the situation in a moment, and, seizing my gun 
and slinging it over his shoulder, he handed me 
my stout stick, and, with a wave of his hand, dashed 
down the path. I followed him in his descent for 
over 3,000 feet, at a pace which I have not often 
equalled ; but oh! the scramble over the rugged 
lava plain of the Golfo! Arrived at the shore, he 
fired two shots to attract attention, and, signalling 
with two white pocket-handkerchiefs fastened to 
the end of a long bamboo which lay handy, he at 
last persuaded the Spaniards to launch their boat. 
When within hailing distance a long parley ensued, 
and, at last, a bargain was struck for eight dollars. 

It was no easy task to get on board the boat 
through the swell, but, at the expense of a good duck- 
ing, we succeeded. After a few strokes, passing the 
schooner, we bade them throw us a sack, which 
they did. As we moved on I anxiously watched a 
rising cloud, for I knew that the lizards never came 
out except to bask in the sun. Happily, he shone 
steadily, and we soon reached the rock, under the 
lee of which there was still a heavy swell, though 
no surf. To climb the rock was for me an im- 
possible task, for its whole face was covered with 
a mass of dripping, slimy sea wrack. But this 
was no obstacle to one of the sailors, who, slipping 
the sack into his belt, soon scrambled up what 
appeared to me to be about sixty feet, finding 
everywhere toe and finger holes. It was an anxious 
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five minutes, when he disappeared, and we sat 
in the boat, backing and filling, lest we should be 
dashed against the rock; but he soon appeared 
on the ledge, holding the sack triumphantly, and 
when he had safely strapped it again nimbly climbed, 
or almost slid down, and, watching his opportunity, 
dropped into the boat. A second man had fol- 
lowed him, but the capture of the lizards had been 
accomplished before he got there. 

The captor told me that when his head appeared 
over the top of the rock, several lizards, who were 
basking in the sun, simply raised themselves on their 
fore-legs, and stared with open mouths, never at- 
tempting to run or move, so unaccustomed were they 
to the sight of man. He had simply to seize them 
by their shoulders, and pop them into the sack. He 
had secured three, and also a gecko. We settled 
with our boatmen, and, sack in hand, leapt ashore. 
It appeared that the schooner was on her way to 
Havana with a cargo of onions, when she had 
missed stays and was becalmed in the Golfo, the 
west wind having suddenly dropped at daybreak. 


It was with a feeling of rare triumph that, after 
my clamber up the mountain side, I deposited my 
sack, with its rare contents, at my tent door. The 
naturalist will sympathise with the satisfaction 
with which again and again I opened the sack, 
took out the largest of the trophies, and contem- 
plated his yard of length—though, admittedly, 
no beauty, yet the first of his kind that had ever 
been captured alive. Weary and triumphant, I 
soon turned in, for I had an early start before me, 
as the steamer was due at sunset the next day. 

When I rose at daybreak, it was blowing a stiff 
gale from the eastward ; the schooner, of course, 
was miles on her way, and the silver ring was 
again encircling Salmone. 

When I reflected on my achievement, I could 
not but marvel at the extraordinary combination of 
circumstances which had contributed to my suc- 
cess. It was the very last day that I could possibly 
remain ; it was the only moment of calm between 
the winter gales which had swept the Atlantic for 
weeks, and the steady north-easterly trade winds 
which commenced to blow that morning. It was 
by the merest chance that, through a rift in the 
cloud, I discovered that the sea was calm. It was 
the only day on which I had been in a position to 
see it, and, at that very moment, where, for at least 
a fortnight, a sail had never been seen, a vessel 
happened to be becalmed, in the only spot avail- 
able for my purpose. Had she been a few hundred 
yards farther out, we might have signalled in vain ; 
had she stood more to the north, or the south, her 
boat would not have ventured so far. I should like 
to know how many thousands to one the chances 
were against the capture of the lizards on March 26. 

An eight hours’ ride the next day brought us to 
the landing place, off which the steamer was to 
arrive. I was thankful, indeed, to get my poor 
black boy deposited on a rock by the shore, a little 
revived, for he seemed to have been paralysed by 
cold and pain. Sitting on a high boulder, that I 
might not be crushed by the surging crowd, I 
occupied two hours in settling accounts with my 
various retainers, when, just at sunset, the steamer 
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on her way to London, and entrusted my unique 
prizes to the care of a benevolent young lady, who 
faithfully fulfilled my behest, and at once, on 
arriving, deposited her charge at the Regent’s Park 


appeared, and I was carried on the sailors’ shoulders 
through the surf to the ship’s boat, with my bag of 
lizards on my back. Arrived two days later at 
Santa Cruz, I found a New Zealand steamer, calling 





























































Zoological Gardens.! 

The Lacerta Simonis is a true 
lizard, of the same genus as our 
green lizard, of a dingy black and 
brown colour, and, far the largest of 
the family, being from two to three 
feet in length. It is difficult to ac- 
count for its being found on one 
isolated rock alone, where it appears 
to live on the sea-weed, unless it be 
that it was formerly found throughout 
the island, but was exterminated by 
the Guanches, the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, excepting on this one rock, 
which, as they had no boats, was to 
them inaccessible. There is a parallel 
instance of a large iguana, which is 
found only on one rock off the Bay 
of Islands in New Zealand. 


1 On inquiry at the Zoological Gardens, we 
find that of the three specimens of this lizard 
sent by Canon Tristram, the last isdead. One 
was sent to Lord Lilford, one to the British 
Museum, and our engraving is from the third, 
which is preserved at the Gardens, 


A BRIDGE OF COFFINS. 


HINAMEN have many extraordinary pecu- 
liarities, and perhaps one of the most curious 
is the thoughtful care and attention they 

bestow on their coffins while they, the future 
occupants, are still alive and well. 

A Chinese coffin is not at all the flimsy, brass- 
ornamented box in common use in England, but, 
even among the poorer classes, is a solid, well- 
made, close-jointed chest, far more like a large 
rough-made linen chest than a receptacle for a 
possibly very puny-built man. Inside the coffin, 





which, through recent rains, had become quite 
unfordable for artillery and infantry. We had no 
pontoons, and some method had to be discovered 
for getting across. 

Several villages were situated a little distance off, 
and a careful hunt secured a number of coffins. 
These were hauled down to the river, and, with the 
assistance of a few commissariat casks, made most 
excellent pontoons, the coffin-lids forming the 
roadway. Thus over a bridge of coffins passed a 
considerable portion of a force to which Pekin, 











at the seams or joints, the parts are made air- and the proud and almost unknown capital, sub- r 
water-proof by a resinous kind of cement, melted — sequently surrendered. 
and run well into the cracks. An _ ordinary 
Chinese coffin would be about six or seven feet I remember another incident illustrating the fi 
long, two and a half feet wide, three feet six inches extreme concern with which Chinamen regard h 
high, and quite two inches thick. Those who can _ theircoffins. Once in Tientsin I was ordered to see e 
afford it “lay in a coffin” long before it is wanted, a “ Yanum” or large private house cleared out for . 
’ and will take the utmost care of it. some troops who were returning from the front. F 
This “ unnatural affection” proved of very great As I drew near with my working party the Chinese h 
service on one occasion to the British forces during all ran out like rats froma barn. In one room t] 
the China War of 1860. The Taku Forts, after a I found a quantity of gunpowder, which I soon - 
very brave and stubborn resistance on the part of saw properly destroyed. In another room was a I 
the Chinese, had been stormed and taken by the solitary middle-aged Chinaman. I turned him . 
allied forces. A beautiful neck-and-neck race up out at least a dozen times, but he would return . 
the “Cavalier” took place between the “Union- again and again. At last, in the corner of the . 
Jack” and the “Tricolor” as to which should — room, I noticed the “ object of his affection,” a ‘ 
first float from the captured battlements. It need rough but strongly made coffin. I had it taken . 
hardly be said that the Union-Jack beat in the out and put into an empty shed some little 1 
race up the slope. distance off, and as I marched away with my ti 
A few days after it became necessary to march gunners I saw the Chinaman comfortably and r 
onwards towards Pekin. On the line of march  contentedly stretched out in his beloved coffin, 
taken by the battery I had the honour to belong _ though with no likelihood of becoming a per- ¢ 
to, the road was suddenly intercepted by a river manent tenant for years and years.—a. K. P. I 
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THE COAST OF THE RIVIERA. 


FLOWERS OF THE MARKET. 


MOSTLY FOREIGN, 


‘THE London flower-bill apparently averages 
£1,000 a day, and all the area of the London 
parks twice over could not provide enough 

for the annual supply. Most of this is distributed 

by the shops and barrows and baskets among the 
crowd, but a by no means inappreciable percentage 
goes in decoration. This fashion was practically 
begun by Sir Edward Scott in 1871, who placed his 
house in the hands of the floral decorators for 
three days. The Marquis of Bristol followed, and 
at a ball, still known as the Hanging Gardens of 

Babylon, used six tons of ivy to drape the walls 

of his town house. One gentleman in Belgravia 

spent £1,500 for the floral decoration of his ball- 
room for one occasion only, and #500 for a ball 
is now an ordinary event. 

Into the flower market every year, according to 

Mr. Assbee, the Superintendent of Covent Garden, 

to whom we have been much indebted in the 


preparation of these articles, come over 20,000 
van loads, besides the stuff carried in by hand, and 
the foreign detachment dealt with in the Floral 
Hall. 


The growers for market, who twenty years 
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ago numbered about thirty, now number over three 
hundred. The chief of these we have already 
noticed, but there are a few others of whom some 
mention should be made. 


There is Mr. Edmund Rochford, of Cheshunt, 
for instance, who sends to market thirty-five tons 
of grapes and seventy-five tons of tomatoes a year. 
He has one house used as a vinery which consists of 
nineteen divisions, each 260 ft. long by 28 ft. wide. 
He has another house of sixteen divisions ; and he 
has fifty-seven divisions, each 120 ft. by go ft., de- 
voted to cucumbers, the yield from which is 14,400 
cucumbers a week. And all this in addition to 
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the flowers, of which perhaps a wonderful show of 
scarlets is the most striking feature. 

One of the chief eucharis growers is Mr. George 
May, of Upper Teddington, who has about seven 
acres under glass. House after house here is 
devoted to showy roses like Baroness Rothschild 
and General Jacqueminot. There are over fifty 
houses, twelve of them being used for maidenhair 
fern all the year round, in 8-inch pots for picking 
and bunching. There are fourteen houses of 
carnations, many of them 150 ft. long, there being 
20,000 plants of Miss Jolliffe alone. One house 
8o ft. long is full of carnation seedlings, most of 
them of that lovely crimson clove-scented “ self” 
known as Uriah Pike. The eucharis plants are in five 
houses each 8o ft. long ; and in the other houses, 
among other charming plants mostly covered with 
bloom, are 30,000 tuberoses, 30,000 Roman 
hyacinths, and 150,000 lilies of the valley. 

From Mr. Milne’s, at Hampton Hill close by, as 
many as 300 dozen carnation blooms have been 
sent to market in a single day. But the gardenias 
are here the main attraction, their output being 
quite as great as that of the carnations. A really 
handsome plant is the gardenia, quite a small tree 
in its way, covered with myriads of blossoms that 
seem to grow as you look at them. Roses too are 
here, to complete the yearly round of some of the 
houses with cucumbers and chrysanthemums. 

A mile and more from Swanley Junction is 
another of these market nurseries, Mr. Myatt’s. 
His trade is all in cut flowers and fruit. His roses 
are in houses over 200 ft. long, and he grows both 
teas and perpetuals to the extent of something like 
a hundred dozen of one variety a week. There is 
also a grand show of callas, which yield about sixty 
dozen blooms for every market morning. Among 
the curiosities are two very long, low, dark houses 
devoted to mushrooms, from which in the winter 
time come about half a dozen stone a week. The 
alternate crops to the flowers are here strawberries, 
tomatoes, and French beans, all forced, of course. 
In Swanley village another grower, Mr. Staples, 
has a large number of long houses devoted to 
strawberries in succession with cucumbers and 
tomatoes, and this in addition to the vines and 
peaches, and the crops grown under them. This is 
not one of the largest nurseries, but it is worth 
noting as a place where 27,000 strawberry plants 
can be seen in bloom under glass at one time. 

But this is becoming monotonous. Let it suffice 
us to say that during the last twenty years market 
gardening under glass in the neighbourhood of 
London has increased a hundred-fold, and has 
reached such a pitch that one salesman alone, 
Mr. George Monro, sells in one year of home- 
grown produce 260 tons of grapes, 7oo tons of 
tomatoes, and a quarter of a million dozen 
cucumbers. The packages from the Channel 
Islands increase at the rate of 250,000 a year, and 
those from the Scilly Isles, mostly containing 
flowers, promise to be almost as numerous. In 
the Scilly farms there are said to be close on three 
hundred thousand pounds invested, and this chiefly 
for the growing of narcissi wallflowers, and that 
brilliant scarlet winter flower, Anemone fulgens. 
The Scillies are the “floral isles” of the Empire, 


the true British Florida, in which the very babies 
lisp in amaryllidacean numbers, and find no more 
difficulty with the polysyllables than they do with 
the equally long names of the ancient Hebrews. 


Very different is it with the Londoner, who goes 
not beyond “‘ciss” and ‘‘ daffs” and “ jonks” and 
“walls ” and “ enemies,” except on special occasions, 
and then oftenest with disaster. But our flower- 
girls do not take to the business in very early life, 
and that may be the reason. Yet it seems strange 
that they should so rarely know the names of the 
varieties they buy ; that they should know those 
of the varieties they sell is quite another matter. 
Even quinquenomialism would fail them there ! 

Here is a buttonhole bought in the City. It 
apparently consists of a rose, two hyacinth bells, 
and a scrap of maidenhair. On dissection the 
seeming rose proves to be built up of four rose 
petals, one an odd one, two hellebore petals, three 
snips of white chrysanthemum, and a little wool. 
These are all wired together on to the stalk of a 
narcissus, to which is fixed a berberis leaf. The 
two hyacinth bells are wired separately on to what 
seems to be a twig of privet, and on this twig are 
wired a trifle more wool and the fern and the com- 
bination rose. Botanically it is a horror ; decora- 
tively it is by no means bad. Really it is clever 
and—well, there is a certain pathos about the 
little sham, for there was evidently poverty in the 
basket from which ‘t came. 

But all buttonholes cannot be like this, and we 
can hardly expect flower-girls to be capitalists. 
According to most accounts they start with five 
shillings or less, and pay a few pence every day to 
some experienced companion while they are learn- 
ing their wonderful handiwork in wool and wire. 
Most of the flowers they use are foreigners, and 
that because foreigners are cheap ; and these, as we 
have seen, are generally bought by them at second 
hand from the dealers who have bought a box or so 
at first hand at the public auction in the Floral Hall. 


Of the cut flowers that come to London in such 
numbers from abroad many are the surplusage 
from the perfume farms of the Riviera, which it is 
profitable to send so long as it covers the cost of 
carriage. ‘This flower-culture for the scent-bottle 
is a great and increasing industry, and extending 
from the bank of the Var to the Esterels there are 
over 60,000 acres devoted to it. Some seasons 
are better than others, as might be expected ; the 
capacity of the factories is limited; and the 
flowers having to be gathered before dawn, and 
dealt with at once to procure their perfume in its 
freshness, a deal of waste is the result, which 
finds its way to the north to glut the Paris and 
London markets. In the commune of Grasse 
alone a hundred and fifty tons of jasmine flowers 
are gathered in the three months from July 
onwards, the jasmine grown in quite a jungle, the 
branches woven in and out with horizontal poles 
run through them for support, the bloom so thick 
and large that the crop from each bush averages 
an ounce in weight. 

During the same months over eighty tons of 
tuberoses are gathered in from plants that last 
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some seven years before they are exhausted. 
From May to June there is a harvest of mignonette, 
of which the factories alone use five-and-twenty 
tons. All along the Riviera you will see the early 
mignonette growing under screens of canvas or 
straw mats laid on wires that are fixed to dwarf 
pasts in the ground ; and under similar screens with 
canvas strips at the sides you will see acres and 
acres of pinks, particularly about Cannes and 
Hyéres, where you will also find the earlier pinks 
under glass frames resting on wooden rails. Roses 
are there all the year round, almost as many as in 
Bulgaria, Général Lamarque and Maréchal Niel 
blooming through the winter in the shelter of the 
canvas screens on the walls, and Souvenir de la 
Malmaison and Marie Van Houtte flourishing 
under glass. The commonest rose is Maréchal 
Niel, next, of course, to the abundant Saffrano, 
which blooms at a lower temperature than any 
other of the tea group. In April and May is the 
great harvest of roses, which runs up to nearly a 
thousand tons, but then roses are wanted in large 
numbers, considering that it takes 10,000 lbs. of 
them to make a pound of their essential oil. 

With the roses are the orange flowers, all grown 
from seedling plants that have produced flowers 
and fruit at four years old but have not matured 
until they are fifteen. This is the main harvest, and 
it now reaches close on 2,cootons. Orange flowers 
are not so extravagant as rose leaves, for it only 
takes half as many of them to yield a pound of 
their essential oil. And yet that pound is the 
produce of two and a-half acres of ground, and 
the flowers that make it are worth #125. From 
the flowers of the orange comés the oil of neroli 
which is used in making eau-de-Cologne, and 
dried flowers packed in barrels and mixed with salt 
are imported for distillation by the innumerable 
Farinas of the city of the eleven thousand virgins, 
and the more than eleven thousand odours. 

Among the other flowering trees are the euca- 
lypti, of which g/oéudus is the chief, although now 
the Paris market most appreciates cosmophy//a, 
with its white wax-like buds and stiff grey foliage, 
which is ‘being grown in increasing numbers in 
accordance with the demand. 

In February and March Grasse is aglow with 
jonquils, the factories taking fifteen tons of them ; 
from January to April the shady stretches are 
sweet with violets, of which a hundred and fifty 
tons are used. These begin the year, which ends 
with the cassia harvest, and includes a crop of 
rose-leaf geranium, which is grown in heaths, and 
lavender and rosemary in big stray patches, to 
which come the travelling stills, which solely for 
these two plants move about from place to place. 
In distilling, not only the-flowers are used, but the 
leaves, the seeds, the root, and the bark, which 
have the same fragrance as the flowers, but dis- 
tributed in minute cells. Many of these perfume 
flowers cannot, however, be distilled ; the violet and 
the mignonette, for instance, have to be treated by 
enfleurage, in the old way sandwiched between 
sheets of clarified fat, in the new between pads of 
wool steeped in olive oil, the fat or the oil being 
afterwards treated with spirit for the extraction of 
the perfume it has extracted from the flowers. 


The lavender is harvested in the way familiar to 
us at Hitchin and Mitcham and in the occasional 
fields down Epsom way. It is cut with scythes, | 
tied into sheaves, and rolled round with mats. 
The sheaves are packed into the still and water 
added, and the junction with the worm made air- 
tight. As the steam rises it carries the oil along 
with it, and being condensed flows out at the small 
end as water, on which the oil floats. This water 
is not lavender-water, but a mere carrier that flows 
away. “ Lavender-water,” so-called, is made by 
dissolving the oil, which is worth some ten guineas 
a pound, with certain proportions of other volatile 
oils in rectified spirit. 

Of course the Riviera grows other flowers than 

those intended for the distilleries. ‘That favoured 
land, with the mountains sheltering it from the 
northerly winds and the sea moderating the winter 
climate, is just the place for the market florist to 
live and thrive. Every month in the year the 
fields are gay with great ribbons of marguerite 
daisies, perhaps the most satisfactory of all flowers 
for transport, inasmuch as they will keep fresh for 
ten days or more, there being nothing fleshy about 
them. Daisies white and golden these, the latter 
the more valuable, and all sprung, so the legend 
goes, from a chance seedling discovered and 
cherished at Golfe Jouan. And then there are 
3ride gladioli grown in such numbers as to glut 
the markets in April, and bright anemones, and 
millions of the humble stock. Round Toulon 
and Ollioules are vast fields of white hyacinths 
that had grown almost unsaleably common until 
some genius took to dyeing them. As whites 
they grow and as whites they are cut, but when 
cut they are stood in aniline dyes instead of clear 
water, and as the fluid rises in their fleshy stems 
their petals assume the purples and salmons and 
greens in which the world of fashion delights. 

But possibly the most remarkable crop is that of 
the mimosas, especially Acacia dealbata, which is 
hurried on for market, literally by steam. A week 
or more before they would bloom in the open air, 
the flowering branches are cut and placed in large 
zinc vats. In these vats is a little water, into 
which the butt ends of the branches are placed. 
Then moderately heated steam is turned on to fill 
the vat, and in this the flowers come out in a day 
or less, and, strangely enough, these steam-driven 
blooms last as long as those borne naturally by the 
tree. With Paris a day from the Riviera and 
London two days, every day saved is of conse- 
quence, and this blooming by steam saves a 
whole week. 


During the four months from November 1892, 
Cannes alone sent away three hundred and twenty- 
three tons of cut flowers, mostly northward. Many 
of these were distributed in Paris, but many came 
farther north. Paris flowers go right across the Conti- 
nent even to Petersburg and Moscow, but very few 
choice ones cross the Channel to us. We get the 
ordinary, for it is only in price that our growers are 
beaten. The north of France, too, contributes to. 
our supply, and the Norman growers have am 
advantage over the Provencals in the shorter 
distance from their market; but, after all, the 





packing is the main thing, and the Cannes people 
pack beautifully. Some of the flowers that reach 
us come all the way from Algiers ; and even Italy 
is not too far off to contribute cut blooms to 
Covent Garden. But, of course, these goods have 
to come in large batches. to secure a moderate 
freight, and a large quantity rarely means the best 
quality. Almost the only “ good stuff” we receive 
—orchids, pancratiums, and such like—comes from 
Belgium, the Belgians ranking high in horticulture. 
There is one Belgian house, that of Van Houtte, of 
Ghent, which used to distribute half a million 
camellias through Europe in a year, and still does 
a large business in azaleas, orchids, and the choicer 
greenhouse and stove plants, including the larger 
palms, the trade in the smaller palms having, as 
already noted, moved to the north of London. 


Some flowers have reached us lately from New 
Zealand fresh and sweet in blocks of ice, but these 
are curiosities, though perhaps pioneers ; at all 
events, Callistemon speciosus, Leptospermum sco- 
parium, and Arthropodium cirratum are hardly 
describable as flowers of the market, although 
there can be no difficulty in including under that 
head the hundred tons of Everlasting Flowers, 
mostly helichrysums, at #12 per ton, which were 
exported to London from Cape Colony in 1892. 


In Japan there are bulb farms on much the same 
lines as the Dutch ones, but the crop is mostly 
lilies. The bulbs are shipped, packed in cases 
averaging a thousand each, and come to London 
by every P. & O. steamer. One firm alone—that 
of Protheroe & Morris, in Cheapside—sell 300 
tons of Li/ium aurafum in a year, to say nothing of 
the less popular lilies like e/bum, rubrum, Krameri, 
etc. At the moment of writing a sale is taking 
place, in which 427 cases from Japan, containing 
over 40,000 bulbs of sixteen species of Lilium, in 
addition to 40,000 African tuberoses and other 
plants, are to be disposed of during the afternoon. 
Although these lily bulbs come to London, it does 
not follow that they stay here. At every sale, 
lots are bought for all parts of the country, and 
for Germany, France, Belgium, and America. 

Lilium auratum is not a small bulb ; recently a 
few passed through the sale-room which were a yard 
in circumference, and fetched over a pound apiece. 
Hyacinths are much lighter, and a ton of them 
runs into numbers. For twenty weeks in a year 
over fifteen tons of Dutch bulbs are sold by these 
auctioneers. As the quantities have increased the 
prices have, of course, lessened. Years ago, 
hyacinths sold under the hammer fetched seven 
shillings a dozen. That was the time when they 
were grown indoors in glasses of water. Nowadays 
they are grown out of doors in the ground, and 
there do better—fifty times more are used, and 
they cost but a third of the price. Tulips that 


used to cost eight shillings a dozen you can now 
get for two; crocuses that you used to pay five 
shillings a hundred for you can now get for one. 
As for their numbers, you may as well set down a 1, 
like Mr. Montague Tigg, and add as many noughts 
as you can range in a line. The snowdrop of com- 
merce is entirely of British growth, and does not 
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come to us made in Germany or Japan, or anything 
of that sort. 


Another foreign bulb running into hundreds of 
thousands is the tuberose. In one shipment alone, 
at one of these sales, 270,000 were sold. These 
came from New York ; but South Africa sends to 
Cheapside 800,000 tuberoses a year. Another 
bulb that crosses the Atlantic eastwards is Zidium 
Harrisi, from the Bermudas, as many as 200,000 
passing; through the sale-room, shipped direct, in 
addition to what find their way here through 
American ports. Orchids are somewhat ofa luxury, 
but we can hardly leave Cheapside without mention- 
ing the Friday sales, through which last year passed 
over 200,000 established orchids, to say nothing of 
the miscellaneous and, therefore, speculative. But all 
orchid-buying is more or !<ss a speculation. A man 
bought an orchid here for nine shillings, thinking it 
was a well-known variety ; it flowered and proved a 
rarity, and he brought it back to sell it again under the 
hammer for forty-five guineas. Others have bought 
orchids for a shilling, and doubted if they were worth 
it ; some have paid at these sales 300/. and more 
for a single plant, but this would hardly be a flower 
of the market. The ordinary orchids come in 
bundles, mostly from Brazil and Madagascar. 
Palm seeds are also dealt with at these City rooms, 
but they do not bulk largely, although a million, 
perhaps, pass through in a year. The Brazilian 
seeds, Latania and so on, arrive in canvas bags ; 
those from Lord Howe’s Island, Kentia, all come 
in tins, as do most of the Australasian seeds. 


In Covent Garden an auction sale of foreign 
flowers is an uproarious affair, a deafening tumult 
of half a dozen crowds, punctuated with bangs of 
the hammer that make the old Floral Hall ring 
again. The “furniture” for each crowd consists 
of a rostrum in which sit the auctioneer and a 
couple of clerks, a platform in front where stand 
two porters, and three sides of a square made up 
of portable staging three or four tiers high, crowded 
with noisy dealers and bystanders overlooking the 
equally noisy group in the middle. Basket after 
basket, box after box, is handed in from the 
back. One man near the platform cuts the string 
or wrenches up the lid; the porter to the left 
opens the package and hands up the delivery note 
over his shoulder to the clerk, who passes it to the 
auctioneer ; and while the auctioneer glances at it, 
the other porter grasps a bundle of flowers from the 
package, gives them a shake, and holds them up as 
a sample. Now and then above the tumult you 
can hear snatches of what the auctioneer is saying : 
‘Fresh from the shores of the blue Mediterra- 
nean— ;” roar ; “ Ah! here is something fine— ;” 
roar; “ Beautiful— ;” a sound as of a train ina 
tunnel ; bang ; bang ; “ All the same ;” roar ; 
bang. Basket after basket, faster and faster, the 
bangs going four a minute, five a minute, ten a 
minute, the crowd yelling louder and louder, and 
waving their hands and frantically gesticulating. 
Go there at eleven o’clock on a Wednesday and 
see it ; and wonder howa few hundred men in four 
or five furious groups can make-such a hideous 
hullabaloo. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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THEY WERE WALKING THROUGH THE FRAGRANT GRASSES IN A DREAM-WORLD. 


I, 


T was a keen April morning. The sun shone 
ostentatiously, but there was no warmth in its 
glittering brightness. In the shelter of the 

Cathedral Close the trees had ventured to put 
forward a few timid shoots ; the sun caught the 
points of light on the barren boughs, and gleamed 
on here and there a glistening chestnut-bud. 

Edgar Trevelyan lingered a moment in the 
precincts, and noted with a vague sense of pleasure 
and excitement this faint first promise of the 
spring. It was the season of youth, of growth, of 
infinite possibility not yet limited by achievement. 
For it is this glamour of large inexperience which 
lends to all awakening life the same intangible and 
fugitive charm. There is a thrill of expectation in 
the first sight of the green shoots feebly struggling 
into the sunlight, a tender grace of promise in the 
first snowy blossoms on the fruit-trees, which no 
summer, however luxuriant, can ever realise. 

But Trevelyan had no time to analyse his 
sensations this morning. From sheer force of 
habit he glanced up at the Cathedral, a grey and 
solemn pile, massed in immovable shadow which 
the pale sunshine had not reached and would have 
been powerless to pierce. How many springs had 
budded, how many foolish, futile hopes had fallen 
to dust beneath that stern shadow ! 

Trevelyan knew the Cathedral in all its varying 


aspects, but to-day its frowning front oppressed 
him. He passed under the old Norman arch 
which formed the entrance to the precincts and 
turned his steps in the direction of the School of 
Art. In the outer world winter still reigned. He 
was met by a blast so bleak and penetrating that 
it quite justified the adoption of the fur-lined coat 
over which he had hesitated fully five minutes that 
morning. 

Trevelyan was faultlessly attired, more perhaps 
for Piccadilly than for a quiet old-world Cathedral 
town, but his uniqueness in this respect only made 
him the more imposing. In any garb he would 
have been to some extent imposing. His nose 
alone, from a social point of view, was a fortune to 
him, it was so intensely, uncompromisingly Roman ; 
and in combination with fine eyes, dark hair, 
heavy moustache, and a tall, well-set figure, gave 
him an air of unmistakable distinction. But 
Edgar Trevelyan was the last man to place any 
reliance upon merely natural advantages. He 
respected himself chiefly as a member of society, 
and it would have been a real shock to his own 
sense of individuality if his silk hat had not been 
unimpeachable, or his coat of the latest cut. 

To-day as he stood at the door of the School 
of Art his handsome face was clouded with an 
expression of weariness and boredom. He had 
never yet recovered from his surprise at the 
position in which he now found himself ; he wore 
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the air of sad dignity of one who feels that he 
is wasted upon his surroundings. He, Edgar 
Trevelyan, master of a local School of Art, 
teaching raw provincials to scratch, and smudge, 
and daub! ‘The arrangement was a temporary 
one, it is true, but the question which in these days 
haunted him from morning to night was how he 
had ever entered into it. 

As Trevelyan entered the room there was a 
flutter, then a sudden silence. He was contemp- 
tuously conscious that every pair of eyes in the 
room, with one exception, was fixed upon him, 
some with a quick, bashful lifting, a tremulous 
flutter of the eyelids, others with a steady ill-bred 
stare. He felt it no compliment to be the centre 
of attraction to admirers so unintelligent. It was 
the fashion amongst the art students to take a 
peculiar interest in their instructor, and Trevelyan 
was an exceptionally promising specimen for their 
interest to work upon. They said he looked like 
a Polish count, though not one girl there could 
have given any reason in support of the opinion. 

Trevelyan looked discontentedly round the bare 
room, its walls hung with stereotyped casts and 
models. There were about twenty students there 
this morning, principally girls, the daughters of 
well-to-do tradespeople, decked out in painting 
aprons of gorgeous designs and colouring. They 





“WHAT IS THE MORAL?” 


stood in little groups chattering and giggling, 
except where here and there one more serious- 
minded had unearthed her drawing or painting 
from its case, and was contemplating it with a dull 
helplessness or a rash cheerfulness equally pitiful 











to behold. Trevelyan walked from easel to easel, 
making a comment here, an impatient alteration 
there. Stiff copies, formal and lifeless even when 
they were technically correct ; not a bit of good or 
original work in the whole class ! 

No, that wasa mistake. Trevelyan looked with an 
impulse of interest at the one person who had taken 
no notice of his entrance. She was a girl of nine- 
teen or twenty at a guess, and she was evidently 
not a native. Trevelyan took in the details of her 
appearance and attire and mentally placed her to 
his own satisfaction. She had a small face, round 
rather than oval, a piquant nose, anything but 
classical in outline, a mouth too wide for beauty, 
and a fatally ready smile which displayed two 
gleaming rows of white teeth. Her eyes were 
beautiful, deep and dark and blue, shaded by long 
lashes; their seriousness was an _ incongruity 
difficult to reconcile with the pertness of the nose 
and mouth. She wore her dark hair in a fuzzy 
mass over her head, caught at the back by a large 
tortoise-shell dagger in the approved fashion of the 
time. A smart little hat trimmed with violets 
was tilted almost on to her nose, and held in its 
place by a gauzy network of veil pushed carelessly 
away from covering her eyes. She had thrown off 
her gloves, a dilapidated pair of yellow suéde, very 
much the worse for wear, and they lay on the floor 
by her side. Trevelyan noticed them, 
and noticed too how shiny and shabby 
was the black dress in spite of the brave 
jauntiness that it affected. 

“Cheap,” he said to himself, “de- 
cidedly cheap, and probably cockney— 
but she is doing some clever work.” 

He crossed the room and stood be- 
hind her. She was at work on a flower- 
piece. She had chosen her own subject 
and was treating it in her own way, and 
Trevelyan had no wish to interfere. 
The model stood before her, a bunch of 
daffodils, leaves and flowers together as 
they grow, with no attempt at artificial 
arrangement, and she had stuck them 
in a rough uncouth jar of brown 
earthenware. On one side of the 
mouth a piece had been broken away. 
The daffodils leaning forward filled the 
gap, but one had dropped out entirely 
and lay withered at the side. The girl 
had painted rapidly and boldly with 
truthful telling touches. The colour 
was laid on roughly with a vivid brush, 
without fear or hesitation, ‘There was 
an audacity and originality of treatment 
in the little picture at which Trevelyan 
wondered, undecided whether to admire 
or no. He stood enviously watching 
her as she painted with rapid nervous 
strokes. She worked on as though un- 
conscious of his presence until he spoke. 

“What is the moral?” he asked. 

She turned on her stool and faced him with a 
ready friendliness which was a little alarming. 

“There isn’t one,” she answered promptly. “I 
only paint what I see, and I never look below the 
surface. What do you make of it?” 
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“Tt seems to me that anyone with a turn for 
moralising might evolve several satisfactory lessons 
from it.” 

She flashed her blue eyes at him. 

“ As how?” she inquired concisely. 

Trevelyan shivered at the Americanism. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said with vague polite- 
ness. 

“For instance?” she repeated persistently, 
changing the form of her question. 

Trevelyan’s proverbial philosophy deserted him 
in his need. He made a lame thing of it. He 
hesitated, caught at the withered daffodil, reinforced 
himself with a reminiscence of Herrick, and mur- 
mured dubiously : 


** We have short time to stay, as you 
We have as short a spring.” 


The girl painted industriously. 

“No,” she said at last, “I don’t think that was 
quite my idea. Perhaps I chose to paint my 
daffodils in this common broken jar because I like 
to think that all the beauty of life is not to be the 
possession of wealth and refinement—that some- 
times you may find it blossoming in the humblest, 
most commonplace surroundings. I would rather 
have my homely bunch of daffodils any day than 
the rarest orchid that a hot-house can produce. 
You see I am a democrat.” 

* And what about the dead daffodil ?” he asked, 
indicating it with his finger. 

“Oh!” said she lightly, “that is a martyr to 
circumstance.” 

Then at sight of Trevelyan’s solemnly at- 
tentive face she broke into a sudden ringing peal of 
laughter which made the room echo again, and all 
eyes were turned upon them. 

“Did you think I was serious ?” she asked, her 
red lips parted, her eyes dancing audaciously. 
“Did you actually think I painted all that rubbish 
into my picture? I painted a bunch of yellow 
daffodils in a brown jar. Do you see how richly 
the tints harmonise ?” 

Trevelyan moved uneasily away. He felt ruffled 
and aggrieved, and conscious that he had spent an 
unprofitable ten minutes in conversation quite out- 
side his sphere. 

He made the tour of the room in a more con- 
scientious spirit than perhaps ever before, becoming 
almost animated in his corrections, and lingering to 
praise where he had never praised. He moved so 
slowly from one easel to another that by the time 
he reached the point from which he started the girl 
had risen from her stool and was putting away her 
painting materials. 

He lounged past her, then turned back again. 

“You do not come often to the school,” he com- 
mented. 

“No. 


ings. 


Wednesday afternoons, Saturday morn- 
I should come on Saturday afternoon if the 
school was open.” 

“Why don’t you come oftener and try your hand 
at other work than flower-painting ?” 
_“T don’t come oftener because I haven't the 
time,” she answered concisely, not pausing in her 


preparations. “I’m a governess in a school here, 
and all my days are occupied in the noble work of 
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teaching the young idea to shoct. And the reason 
I choose to paint flowers is because I find they sell 
better than anything else.” 

She was buttoning her shabby little gloves as 
she spoke. The buttons would not meet: she put 
up her hand, tcck a hair-pin from her hair and 
fastened them with that. Then she raised her 
eyes and met Trevelyan’s, which were critical. Her 
lips parted in a gleaming smile. 

“What was I to do?” she said. “I couldn't 
fasten it myself, and I daren’t ask you. You're a 
Londoner, aren’t you?” she demanded with a 
sudden air of frank good-fellowship. 

“T live in London,” Trevelyan answered, freezing 
a little. 

“T was born there,” the girl said. “I’m a 
Londoner every inch of me. I hate this dead-and- 
alive place. I should turn into a vegetable if I 
stayed here long. There’s no amusement to be 
found here from one year’s end to the other.” 

She looked invitingly at Trevelyan, and her eyes 
said plainly, “I am ready if you are.” 

The girl interested Trevelyan even when she 
repulsed him. He had a curiosity as to what she 
would say or do next, which lent a mild piquancy 
to conversation. What harm could there be, he 
reflected, in studying, from a philosophical point of 
view, a type of character sufficiently novel to him 
in the person of this girl? It is true there was not 
much question of philosophy in the invitation of 
those bright eyes, but their véry freedom, light- 
hearted and innocent in spite of its appalling un- 
conventionality, seemed to promise immunity from 
any future consequences. 

“What is your name?” he asked abruptly, as he 
brought this rapid train of thought to a conclusion. 

“ Jenny Court.” 

“Tt is a pity you should give so little time to 
painting, Miss Court. It would be far more worth 
your while than wasting your days in the school- 
room. Perhaps, though, you look upon teaching 
as your vocation ?” 

“ My vocation !” said she, viciously tweaking the 
strap which fastened her drawing case. “I hate it. 
I hate children—all children old enough to be 
taught, that is. Oh, I know that is a shocking 
confession.” She paused and looked defiantly at 
Trevelyan. 

But he was disposed to regard his new ac- 
quaintance critically rather than judicially. She 
moved in a sphere so entirely removed from his 
own, that he could afford to be tolerant, even 
loftily indulgent, of her shortcomings. 

“If that is the case,” he said with a dubious 
smile, “ you are certainly not suited to your position. 
Take my advice, and give yourself completely to 
art. You will never achieve anything unless you 
do. Art is a jealous mistress, and demands an 
entire devotion. I believe you have it in you to 
do great things.” 

Trevelyan said this in perfect good faith and 
sincerity. He had a genuine belief in the girl’s 
power. She saw it, and her eyes caught fire. She 
pressed her hands together convulsively, palm to 
palm; her face shone with the inspiration of a 
beautiful and worthy enthusiasm, the true art- 
enthusiasm which Trevelyan had never possessed. 
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He envied this girl her possession. For the 
moment he met her on equal terms ; nay, she seemed 
to tower above him in mental stature. For the 
moment only ; then her face fell, her lips and eyes 
grew dull. 

“No,” she said, with a long sigh, “it is no use. 
I have thought of that before, but it would not do. 
I have no money and no friends. I must get my 
living where the world will let me, and that is not 
in the School of Art at present. Thank you very 
much for interesting yourself. It is not the first 
time I have dreamed such a dream.” 

“ But,” said Trevelyan, really interested, “there 
is something surely that can be done. You say 
that if the school was open on Saturday afternoons 
you would come, do you not? There is no reason 
why you should not come and work here, if you 
choose. The room is often used in that way by 
students who are specially anxious to work ; they 
are not many. You will have the place pretty 
much to yourself; but the casts and models are 
there, and I would strongly advise you to make use 
of them. You can bring your drawings to me if 
you choose, and I will give you what help I can.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Court. She did not 
show quite as much gratitude as Trevelyan had 
expected. “I will come if I can,” she added ; “ will 
you be there?” 

* Will that be an inducement ?” asked Trevelyan. 
The words slipped from his lips before he had time 
to weigh them. He answered her question in- 
stinctively in kind. 

“Of course not,” said she with pert emphasis, 
and was gone. 


II. 


DGAR TREVELYAN was the _ unhappy 
possessor of a legacy. It was not a large 
legacy ; enough to maintain him, not sumptu- 

ously, in idleness, but not enough to excuse his 
idleness. It seemed ridiculously inadequate when 
compared with the vast expectations in which he 
had been educated. He had been the favourite 
nephew of a wealthy spinster aunt, who to her 
other virtues united that of age, and who had made 
no secret of her intention of making him her heir. 
All his life he had reaped the benefit of her pre- 
ference, indirectly if not directly. In the family 
he was a privileged member. His father was a 
rector in Cornwall, a man of some pretensions and 
larger ambitions, who keenly felt the limitations 
which an ill-endowed living imposed upon him. 
He had a large respect for prosperity, which is to 
many persons an impressive virtue, and from the 
moment when he detected its presence in his son, 
a certain deference mingled even with his parental 
admonitions. The younger man was equa] to the 
occasion. He accepted the paternal homage as he 
accepted the prospect of his good fortune, with a 
negligent ease. He patronised his father, and he 
patronised his aunt, being weighted by no sense of 
obligation, but rather accepting her favour as an 
appropriate tribute to his aptitude for graceful idle- 
ness. He allowed himself to be sent to school, 
and thence to the university, where he acquitted 
himself tolerably; and he allowed them to discuss 


his choice of a career with the same easy non- 
chalance. 

Trevelyan’s own bias,-which was not emphatic, 
finally decided him on Art as a pursuit. He had 
won an ephemeral renown in his college by some 
clever pen-and-ink skits, and a very little praise 
was all that was needed to fatty him into a 
boundless self-confidence. It was R€cessary, how- 
ever, to go through some special training before he 
could be considered equipped. Accordingly he 
entered himself as a student at the Academy 
schools, and proceeded to study Art in all its 
branches and ramifications. He studied it from 
the cast ; he studied it from the life ; he studied it 
geometrically, and perspectively, and anatomically, 
and architecturally. He became technically so well- 
informed on ‘the subject, that the end gradually 
merged itself in the means, and it seemed super- 
fluous to expect him to apply his knowledge in any 
practical way. He knew so well how everything 
should be done that it would have appeared an insult 
to ask him to do it. His aunt was the only person 
who could have originated so daring a request, and 
she was a secret old woman who kept her com- 
ments to herself, until unexpectedly her death 
made them public. When the will was read a 
scene of consternation ensued. The bulk of her 
money was left to a charitable institution ; to Edgar 
she bequeathed a paltry legacy of two hundred a 
year. She left no explanation of this change in her 
will, and her motives could only be indignantly 
surmised. ‘Trevelyan himself, to do him justice, 
took this change in his prospects more, philosophi- 
cally than his friends. Outwardly it made very 
little difference in his way of life. As a bachelor 
he could live tolerably on the small income at his dis- 
posal, and he had nevercontracted any very expensive 
habits. He was not acquisitive, and had valued the 
idea of his future position more for the social standing 
it would give him than for any love of wealth for its 
own sake. When urged by his father whether it 
would not be well to reconstruct his plans for life 
on this fresh basis, he was perfectly ready to discuss 
the matter. He glanced conversationally at the dif- 
ferent professions and dismissed eachinturn. The 
Church, for instance—there was no possible reason 
why he should not enter for that ifhe chose. He was 
well-educated, and, though not particularly original, 
had judgment enough to adapt other people’s ideas 
to the needs of an average congregation. He was 
perfectly orthodox—had never in his life been 
troubled with a doubt on either religious or doc- 
trinal points. But this was not sufficient, as his 
father admitted. The important question was, 
what sort of career would the Church open up to 
him? Even Trevelyan’s self-esteem could not 
persuade him that he had any peculiar gifts for 
such a service, and his father’s own experience did 
not tend to encourage any very extravagant illusions 
on the subject. 

So with the other professions. 
or another each was rejected in turn. 
easily and temporised. 

“* My dear father,” he said, “what is the reason 
for such haste? I am in no present danger of 
starvation, thanks to my aunt’s indulgence, and I 
am not ambitious. I chose my profession some 


For one reason 
Edgar smiled 
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time ago, and I see no good reason to regret my 
choice.” 

“Well enough as a plaything and a hobby,” 
grumbled his father testily ; “ but you can’t afford 
such luxuries any longer. When I hear of you 
adding to your income, painting pictures that will 
sel/—there’s the test, my boy—lI shall have more 
respect both for you and your profession.” 

In the doubtful hope of acquiring this title to 
his father’s respect, Trevelyan returned to London 
and renewed his aimless pursuit of Art. He was 
not idle. He was interested just then in Early 
Italian Art, and he studied the subject systemati- 
cally with a quite praiseworthy application. He 
also sketched a little in a desultory way. He was, 
therefore, naturally aggrieved to receive a letter from 
his father some few months after his return to 
London, accusing him of indolence. “ Let us see 
some vesu/ts of your work,” wrote this irritating 
mentor ; “you will do nothing by dawdling round 
picture-galleries.” 

Trevelyan sat in his studio moodily contem- 
plating this letter. It irked him that his father 
should adopt this novel tone of remonstrance, and 
to-day, especially, he was in a mood to allow him- 
self to be ruffled. He had had already several 
unpleasant reminders of his more straitened cir- 
cumstances. His tailor had pressed for the settle- 
ment of an outstanding account. This, in itself, 
was a sufficient annoyance to a man of fastidious 
temperament ; but what pointed the sting of the 
application was the fact that he had no ready 
money to meet the demand. 


The room was in twilight, but a leaping fire upon 


the hearth hinted at its luxury. The sudden jets 
of flame illumined the walls with rich suggestive- 
ness as the dancing light flickered for a moment 
on the gilt of picture-frames, and faded to a mellow 
glow as it rested on luxurious velvet hangings. 
In the corners, where the shadows were deepest, 
lay-figures in studied attitudes were lying in wait to 
start forth like accusing ghosts at the firelight’s 
bidding. On one side of the room stood an easel 
with a blank canvas upon it, and behind that, 
against the wall, were piled some half-finished 
sketches. 

Everything in the room seemed to Trevelyan’s 
gloomy fancy instinct with dumb rebuke. For the 
first time in his life, perhaps, he doubted himself ; 
and to a man whose only capital is his self-confi- 
dence that is suicidal. 

He was interrupted in his reverie by the sound 
of quick footsteps on the stairs, followed by a sharp 
rapping of knuckles on his door. 

“May I come in?” asked the owner of the 
knuckles. 

Trevelyan did not recognise the voice, but he 
gave the required permission, and the door was 
swung open impetuously from without. 

“ All in the dark !” exclaimed the new-comer. 
“You didn’t expect to see me, old fellow.” 

He came forward into the firelight, and Tre- 
velyan recognised him. 

“ You, White!” he said with some surprise ; 
“no, you are the last person I should have ex- 
pected. Why, it is—how long ?—months, years 
since I saw you. Sit down.” 


He drew forward an armchair, but without rising, 
and his visitor dropped easily into it, and then sat 
rubbing his hands through his hair. He wasa 
boyish-looking man, in reality older than Trevelyan, 
but apparently much younger. His cheeks were 
round and ruddy, his hair waving and so fair as to 
be almost flaxen, his eyes blue. 

“Well,” he said, with abominable candour, “ to 
tell you the truth, I’m afraid I should not be here 
to-day if I hadn’t a favour to ask ; but that can 
wait. What a snug little place you’ve got here. 
Been doing much lately ?” 

He got up, and began to poke and rummage 
about the room with an innocent freedom, before 
Trevelyan had time to answer : 

“Qh, nothing worth speaking of. Come and sit 
down again, and tell me about yourself. You are 
as restless as ever, I see ; never still two minutes 
together.” 

White laughed good-humouredly. 

“No,” he said, “I’m afraid I haven’t much of 
‘that repose which stamps the caste of Vere de 
Vere’; however, as I haven’t the caste either, it 
don’t much matter. But, seriously, old fellow, 
what have you got on hand just now? Anything 
important—anything to keep you in town?” 

Trevelyan would have impatiently waved aside 
this persistent discussion of his work, but his com- 
panion was not to be discouraged. 

“Oh, but I’ve got a reason for asking,” he said— 
‘a selfish reason, of course. You asked me about 
myself just now. My dear boy, I’m just off to the 
continent— Paris, Rome, Florence—it’s been the 
dream of my life, that I’ve struggled and worked 
towards, and now it’s to be realised. Don’t you 
envy me? How I shall revel in these months 
of glorious freedom after the caged life I have 
led! how I shall gloat over those masterpieces 
that I have dreamed of, but scarcely hoped to 
see |” 

He was standing over Trevelyan with his hands 
clasped behind his back, his body swaying to and 
fro as he spoke, his face eager and flushed with 
enthusiasm. 

“ And what is your object?” asked Trevelyan ; 
“what do you intend to do?” 

“Do !”—White gasped fora moment. ‘ What 
shall I not do? Enlarge my ideas, improve my 
methods, breathe the larger life of the world, break 
free from this vegetating existence—this limited 
round of drudgery. Is this nothing?” 

“Tt appears to be a great deal.” Trevelyan re- 
freshed his memory. 

“Then you are throwing up your position?” he 
asked. 

* At the School of Art?” White’s face fell, the 
corners of his mouth became rueful. “Well, the 
fact is you have hit upon the one obstacle to my 
plans, which is really what brought me here to-night 
You know I am not such a lucky beggar as you, 
Trevelyan. I have had to work my own way in 
spite of ves angusta domi, and sometimes I have 
been pretty hard put to it. I have scraped and 
screwed enough to pay my expenses for the next 
few months, but I can’t afford to sacrifice one of 
my chief sources of income.” 

White paused, and looked with simple expectation 
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at Trevelyan. He was not at all embarrassed by 
his errand. 

“You will guess what is coming,” he went on, 
as Trevelyan showed no sign of meeting him half- 
way; “I want to find a substitute during my 
absence. I came up to London, and, hearing of 
your whereabouts, thought I would look you up.” 

White did not add what his hearer mentally sup- 
plied, that it was the news of Trevelyan’s change 
of fortune which had made the suggestion possible. 

“You see,” said White, clumsy with delicacy, 
“there are so few men who could afford to give up 
six months of their time in that way. I knew you 
would probably be at liberty, that is—I mean 23 
He stopped, fiercely conscious of his blunders. 

“You want me to actas your substitute?” asked 
Trevelyan. He glanced at the letter open onthe table 
before him, and wondered ironically whether his 
father would be satisfied with his acceptance of so 
magnificent an offer. 

“You will be putting me under an eternal obli- 
gation if you do,” said White, with impulsive 
friendliness, ‘and I don’t believe you would regret 
it. I won't insist on the financial side of it with 
you, because I know it is not a consideration ; but 
it isan interesting oldtown. There is the cathedral 
—you are great on architecture, I know—and the 
river. Why, I spent half my time on the river last 
summer.” 

“ Oh, I don’t doubt the attractions of the place,” 
Trevelyan asserted drily. “It is not necessary to 
catalogue them so exhaustively ; leave me some- 
thing to discover.” 

He was surprised at his own readiness to consider 
the proposition. He was certainly in want of 
money, in spite of White’s disclaimer of that as a 
motive, but it was a childish pique, aroused by his 
father’s letter, which decided him. 

White took leave of him that evening with such 
obstreperous gratitude and friendliness that before 
he was well out of the house Trevelyan was mar- 
velling at his own benevolence, and _half-repenting 
its rashness. 


III. 


T was some time before Trevelyan troubled to 
inquire whether Miss Court had taken advan- 
tage of his suggestion. If she made any use 

of the permission to use the School of Art on 
Saturday afternoons, she was apparently indepen- 
dent enough to refuse Trevelyan’s gracious offer of 
criticism, for she never mentioned the matter to 
him again. But one Saturday, strolling past the 
school, Trevelyan was prompted by curiosity. He 
opened the door, and was gratified by seeing a 
little figure at the far end of the room, seated 
before a delicately modelled “ Psyche,” a copy of 
which she was rapidly transferring to paper. She 
had characteristically chosen the most difficult 
subject in the room. She was so engrossed with 
her work that she did not notice his entrance, and 
moved by an undefinable instinct he went out 
again without disturbing her. It seemed an in- 
trusion. 

But after that it became a habit with him to look 

in at the Art School on Saturday afternoons on one 


excuse or another. Sometimes Miss Court was 
not alone—some other student, feverish in prospect 
of examination, kept her company. In such cases, 
Trevelyan sauntered in for the sketch or book he 
had left behind him, and, having obtained it, 
sauntered out again. But oftener he found her 
alone, and their ¢é¢e-a-#é/e was uninterrupted. Tre- 
velyan never stayed long—a few minutes usually, 
half an hour as the limit time. He had no wish 
to have these little visits commented on, but the 
slight element of secrecy which this implied im- 
parted a certain flavour to them as of stolen fruit. 
Gradually he began to look forward to Saturday 
afternoon as a point of interest in the dull week. 
Occasionally he found it necessary from motives 
of prudence to let some weeks elapse without his 
customary visit, and this involved a certain denial 
which stimulated his inclination while it set his 
conscience at rest. 

It was after such an absence, extending longer 
than usual, that one afternoon in the late summer 
he entered the School of Art. Outside the sun 
was blazing upon the hot flags, the streets were 
stifling. It was rest and refreshment to step into 
the shady room, and Jenny in her white dress was 
a pleasant and reposeful object. She was dressed 
more simply than usual, with less pretence and 
ambition. Her gown was of muslin, and fell in 
straight lines, with a slight fulness from the waist, 
where it was confined by a belt of bright blue 
ribbon which received its motive from a bunch of 
blue cornflowers she had fastened at her neck. 
Her hair carelessly loosened had slipped a little 
from its fastening. It shadowed her face in a 
confusion of delicate curls which twined round the 
little ears like fine tendrils. The whole effect was 
one of childlike innocence and freshness. Trevelyan 
noticed with quite a new pleasure the movement 
of the pretty rounded arm glimmering through her 
loose muslin sleeve. She looked up quickly 
enough to-day at the sound of the opening door, 
but she gave him no formal greeting, a fact not 
insignificant. 

“Well, Jenny,” he said—it was astonishing how 
easily he had slipped into that familiar address— 
“hard at work as usual! What an industrious 
person you are! It would be a treat to see you 
idle for once—a new sensation.” 

“What have you been doing to-day?’ she 
asked. 

“ Doing !” 

“ Have you been on the river?” She glanced 
at his flannel suit as a comment on her question. 

“Not yet,” he said idly ; “I have not been able 
to muster sufficient energy to carry me to the boat- 
house. I shall go later.” 

Trevelyan reached out his -hand for a blunted 
pencil which she had laid aside, and began to 
point it in a leisurely way. He was in no hurry 
to go. He felt that his previous abstinence had 
earned him the right to a little self-indulgence to- 
day. ‘Trevelyan was nota strongman. He had 
been out of his world for some months, and was 
without the moral support which is derived from 
the opinion of other people. As he sat chipping 
at the pencil-point a feeble struggle was going on 
in his mind between expediency and inclination. 
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Jenny shot a side-glance at him, and thought 
what a handsome man he was. Indeed, Trevelyan 
was looking his best to-day. The carelessness of 
his attire, which was usually faultless to a fault, 
left him at liberty to be judged on his own merits. 
The sun seemed to have had a genial mellowing 
influence upon him. A drowsy sense of luxurious 
idleness pervaded the air. 

Jenny looked a second time. The pencil was 
finished. Trevelyan’s eyes, dark and alive with 
the thoughts passing in his brain, arrested hers. 
That look decided him. 

“Tt is close in here,” he said; “on the river 
there will be some air stirring.” 

He rose and stood by her side. 

“Come on the river, Jenny.” 

The girl hesitated for a moment. It was not 
that she was wanting in daring. Five minutes 
ago she would have accepted the offer with alacrity ; 
but his look had troubled her. 

“ Why not ?” 

He took one of the little curls that twined round 
her ear and unwound it to its full length. 

“Don’t,” said she, shaking herself impatiently 
away. She sighed. 

“T should like to come”—pause—‘“ it would 
be such a lark ”—pause—“ if they find out I shall 
get in a row ””"—pause—“ but I don’t care ”—pause 
—“T will come.” 

Trevelyan was not entirely satisfied with this 
progressive assent. It made him uneasy to think 
that he was risking a “row” for the sake of a 
“lark.” There was a certain incongruity in it. 


“Don’t let me be responsible for getting you 


into trouble,” he said. “If you think there will 
be any difficulty of that kind we will give up the 
idea.” 

She pushed out her red lips contemptuously. 

“Tf you think yow will be held responsible, I 
suppose you mean,” she retorted. “Oh! don’t 
be afraid, Mr. Trevelyan, you are quite safe. J 
won't tell.” 

“Tt was on your account I spoke,” he corrected 
coldly. 

Jenny was not going to let herself be punished. 

“Oh, if it’s only on my account,” she said 
cheerfully, “that’s quite a different thing. It’s a 
chance if I’m ever found out, and if I am—what 
harm ?” 

She began briskly putting away her things. 

“ You go down to the boat-house, Mr. Trevelyan, 
and I will cut across the fields and meet you a 
little way up the river. That will be far the best 
plan.” 

Trevelyan resigned himself to the inevitable. It 
was Jenny who was taking the initiative, he told 
himself. He stifled his doubts on the way to the 
boat-house, but they fled entirely as he puiled 
slowly up the river, and turning a bend saw a white 
figure waiting for him on the bank. 

His heart gave a sudden leap of admiration. 
Jenny was lovely at that moment. From under 
her broad sun-hat her eyes shone; they were 
of that lucent blue rarely seen, liquid and deep, 
and yet at the same time. irradiating light— 
the dark, fathomless blue of a summer night, com- 
bined with the sparkling of its stars. The sun had 
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caught her cheeks, and they glowed like poppies ; 
her full red lips were slightly parted in an arch 
curve ; speech trembled on them. It was a face 
such as Greuze might have painted. She stood 
silhouetted against the bright sky, knee-deep in 
flowering grasses, and her hands were full of wild 
flowers. 

Trevelyan rowed to the bank very slowly, loth 
to dispel the vision. 

* Am I not ruthless?” she asked, stepping into 
the boat. 

She held up her flowers, there was a remorseful 
inflection in her voice. 

“T love them so, and it is such a selfish love. 
It would be so much kinder to leave them alone ; 
they will all be dead before night.” 

“They have answered their end,” said Trevelyan ; 
“they have given you pleasure. Among so many, 
who would have noticed them ?” 

“T don’t suppose they wanted to be noticed ; 
and it is a pleasant thing to live.” 

For some unknown reason Trevelyan felt him- 
self reproached ; he diverted the stream of talk into 
a more navigable channel. 

“Tell me something about yourself, Jenny— 
your past life. I have known you five—six months 
is it? Surely such old acquaintanceship should be 
privileged.” 

Jenny recognised the 
personal inquiry. 
seriousness. 

* Do you really want to know?” 

She tilted her hat further over her eyes to shield 
them from the level rays of the sun, and settled 
herself more comfortably in the boat. The broad 
brim was a shield also to Trevelyan from a certain 
bewildering radiance which had dazzled his gaze. 
Jenny was nothing but.a voice now, with a lament- 
ably cockney twang. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” said the voice from 
under the hat. “ My life hasn’t been interesting in 
the very least ; there is nothing in it that will interest 
you. My father was a clerk in the City. He died 
when I was eight years old. I can hardly remember 
him. I believe he was a kind man, but I can’t 
remember anything characteristic about him. I 
think all his individuality (if he had any) had been 
ground out of him in the mill of City life. It was a 
stunted form of existence.” Jenny’s voice trailed 
off into dreaminess. “ After he died, my mother 
had only his insurance money to depend upon. 
With that she bought a business, not a large one I 
need not say—a grocer’s shop, in fact. She was a 
hard-working woman, not very educated or refined, 
I suppose, but a good woman, and my mother ”— 
Trevelyan felt that there were tears in the eyes 
behind the hat-brim. “She had no help in the 
house, and only an errand-boy in the shop, but she 
would never let me lift a finger. Once she was out 
and left a friend in charge of the shop. The dream 
of my life at that time was to stand behind the 
counter and serve. I wheedled the good woman 
left in office into the realisation of my dream. I 
had the proud privilege of handing across the 
counter a quarter of a pound of ‘ best Dorset.’ ” 

Jenny suddenly pushed her hat back. 

“These are shocking details !” she said. 


compliment of this 
Perhaps it flattered her into 
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Edgar quailed before her penetration. 

“ They interest me,” he murmured feebly. 

“A new phase of life! You will soon weary 
of the investigation ; it is too commonplace. My 
mother was ambitious for me ; she scraped and 
hoarded to send me toa ‘ private’ school ; she hada 
horror of the Board school as being below the level 
of the daughter of a poor clerk. She paid sixpence 
a week for my education, and that was sixpence 
thrown away. She had better have sent me to the 

3oard school and saved fivepence.” 

There was a dreary pride in Jenny’s insistence 
on these sordid details. It drove her to be fiercely 
candid with this man, who in his inmost heart, she 
knew, despised the humble circumstances of her 
life. 

“The little I know,” she went on, “I have 
taught myself. I have made my own way in the 
world so far as I have gone, and shall probably do 
so to the end of the journey. Well, I am quite 
capable of doing it. I’ve got all my wits about 
me, thank goodness, and a thorough training in the 
kindergarten system to put bread in my mouth— 
and for the rest, my pencils and colour-box. My 
mother is dead. I am alone, and can do as I please.” 

“ Are you never lonely, Jenny ?” 

Trevelyan breathed more freely now that they 
had left the atmosphere of the grocer’s shop 
behind. His mental pictures had been too vivid. 
He saw it all—the stuffy little shop, the pickles, the 
jam jars, the canisters, the woman in charge—a fat 
woman probably, with a dirty print gown unfastened 
at the throat ; he could count the very beads of 
perspiration on her forehead—and Jenny, a bright- 
eyed, long-legged creature, with a tousled mop of 
hair, handing a greasy packet to the expectant 
customer. Pah! He came back to the present, 
and Jenny’s eyes opposite him. 

“ Are you never lonely, Jenny?” 

“Lonely ?” a light ripple of laughter parted her 
lips. “I don’t know the meaning of the word. 
How can anyone be lonely or unhappy in such a 
world ?” 

Her eloquent gaze swept the landscape, the 
shining river, the rich, glooming green of the late 
summer in trees and meadows, and in the bend of 
the river the distant cathedral spires, dazzling white 
in the reflected glory. 

“It is very beautiful,” Trevelyan assented, look- 
ing at the girl and not at the scene. 

“TIT do enjoy life so,” she went on dreamily, 
speaking rhythmically in time to the slow splash 
of the oar. “Just to live, to be able to use one’s 
faculties, is such joy in itself. To feel my blood 
pulsing, my heart throbbing ; to be one with all 
the wealth of life around, is enough for me. I 
think I could be happy impersonally, whatever 
happened. I am not dependent on circum- 
stances.” 

“You are to be envied, Jenny.” 

“But what does chafe me,” she said, “is limita- 
tion. I long to experience, to accomplish some- 
thing—everything that is possible to me. That is 
what life means to me.” 

“What do you mean by limitation?” Trevelyan 
asked curiously. “Conventional ideas—the 
opinion of other people ? ” 
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She shook her head. 

“TI could brave that if necessary. It would 
never bind me long. The worst kind of limitation 
for me would be that which I made for myself. 
Have you ever thought what tremendous limitations 
happiness imposes, and love even more.” 

He had not thought about it, but he caught at 
the word which seemed to promise most. 

“ Surely not love ?” 

“Oh ! love most of all,” Jenny said energetically. 
“When once we love, we are fettered by a thousand 
restrictions ; we are in bondage to the opinions 
and prejudices of another ; we are continually in 
terror lest we should forfeit their esteem. We can 
no longer afford to be careless and independent. 
Love makes us all cowards.” 

“ But isn’t the gain worth more than the loss?” 

Something in the tone of the question made 
Jenny suddenly self-conscious. Love is a dan- 
gerous theme for young men and maidens ; per- 
haps in its danger lies its attractiveness. 

She faltered, and words deserted her. Instead, 
a beautiful crimson glow on brow and cheek 
answered for her ; it was an eloquent answer. 

Edgar laid down his oars. For the last hour 
they had drifted with the stream, steering the boat 
with an occasional id!e plash of the oars in the still 
water. The river was very quiet, all sounds sub- 
dued after the heat of the day. Now the boat 
floated down a blazing track of light, beneath a 
sky of rose and hyacinth, into the sunset. On 
either side the river, a faint blue mist shadowed 
the fields and gave a dreamy tenderness to the 
landscape. It was a world of rosy enchantment, 
of soft lights and softer shadows, and they were 
the only inhabitants. 

“The mists are rising,” Edgar said, “you will 
be chilled. Let us pull the boat on the bank, and 
walk about a little while.” 

There was a dumb assent. 
boat, and scrambled up the bank. Their hands 
touched, tingling, and clung together. Next minute 
they were walking through the fragrant grasses in a 
dream-world. The rich meadows stretched on 
every side of them, level as far as eye could reach, 
with wide horizons alive with winged clouds, wings 
tipped with flame. Their hearts expanded, 
responsive to the appeal of earth and sky ; they 
were one with Nature. 

Edgar did not question the spell that was on 
him, its power silenced him. He walked mechanic- 
ally, with Jenny’s little hand trembling in his. He 
did not look at her, but he was vividly conscious of 
her, of the beauty which he only half approved, the 
luscious red lips, the dubious attractiveness of the 
piquant nose and chin, the eyes—ah! the eyes, 
with a dangerous new look in them. 

It was Jenny who had the courage of the 
situation. She stood still, withdrew her hand, 
speech struggled through a sigh. 

“ Ah !—these grasses !” 

She stooped as though to sweep a_ handful 
towards her. Her eyes sought Edgar’s courageously. 
Her action was arrested in the look. 

Some voice in Trevelyan’s brain, not belonging 
to himself, told him that this was the look he had 
dreaded. ‘You are done for,” it said, “ unless you 
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avoid her eyes. Shake yourself free from the spell. 
Remember what is due to yourself and your 
position.” 

Trevelyan did not recognise the voice, the sense 
was alien to him. 

He stared fascinated into the deeps of Jenny’s 
eyes. Nearer and nearer they drew him, fatally 
nearer and nearer, as a whirlpool in which sense 
and reason were sucked in. A delirious longing to 
drown himself in their delight had taken possession 
of him. He did not even struggle. 

But suddenly rescue came. 

The dream in Jenny’s eyes disappeared, all the 
softness vanished, her look was as fire. She put 
out her hand and pushed him roughly aside. 

“ How dare you,” she said harshly—“ how dare 
you make a fool of me?” 

At another time the bluntness of her speech 
would have jarred on him ; now it merely roused 
impatience of the obstacle it created. He had 
been mulcted of the kiss he coveted, and he 
thirsted the more for the denial of the cup held to 
his lips. 

She went on the more vehemently to overpower 
the treacherous throbbing of her heart. 

“You have amused yourself with me, and I was 
quite content it should be so, since I shared in 
the amusement. But there is a limit to amuse- 
ment—you have reached that limit—let it end 
here.” 

“No,” said Trevelyan, “it shall not end here. 
I vow it shall not end here.” He made a stride 
towards her. “Jenny, I love you—be my wife— 
only kiss me.” 

There are many Esaus, ready to sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 


IV. 


Q* Trevelyan’s breakfast table next morning lay 


He started at sight of the delicate 
old-fashioned handwriting. ‘The association 
seemed to belong to another life. He toyed with 
it without breaking the seal, while sipping his 
coffee. His brain seemed dulled this morning, he 
had but a jaded remembrance of his enthusiasm of 
the night before. All the zest, the piquancy, had 
gone out of it ; it was staleto the taste. His mind 
held off from it fastidiously, and pleaded weariness 
as an excuse for shunning the inevitable reckoning. 
The letter might prove a distraction. Indirectly 

it was also a stinging reminder. ‘Trevelyan opened 


it. 


a letter. 


** Dacre Court. 


“My dear Edgar,—You are a mysterious indi- 
vidual. I have been at home fora whole fortnight, 
and, if you will credit me, until to-day I had not an 
idea of your near neighbourhood. How is it you 
have not reported yourself? What has brought 
you here? I hear of you in connection with the 
School of Art ; it seems incredible. Come and ex- 
plain. You knowI have always been your Mother 
Confessor. I am alone here—rather I should say 
Colonel Dacre is not with me, since I have a 
charming companion in Stella Grey, my grand- 
niece (it sounds a formidable relationship!) You 
have heard me speak of her often—a dear girl. 


But I won’t bribe you, it is your godmother you are 
coming to see. The heat tries me, and I rarely go 
out before evening ; you will find me at home. 
“ Ever in affection yours, 
*JuDITH Dacre.” 


The handwriting was a little tremulous towards 
the finish. Trevelyan noticed it affectionately as a 
picture of the writer rose in his mind. “She is 
getting quite an old lady. What age is she? Sixty- 
five? She must be more than that, nearer seventy. 
It is difficult to associate the idea of age with her.” 
He re-read the letter ; one sentence arrested him : 
“You know I have always been your Mother Con- 
fessor.” It brought Edgar face to face with the 
memories he was evading, and offered a suggestion 

“She can help me if anyone can,” he thought, 
“if only I knew how I want to be helped! Per- 
haps she will find that out for me. Oh! Jenny, 
Jenny !” he groaned inwardly, with a rapid glance 
backwards and forwards. “Iam aman of honour,” 
he added gloomily, in answer to certain darker 
promptings. His laden spirit did not receive much 
satisfaction from the assurance. 

“ At least I will see Mrs. Dacre, and ask her— 
ask her what? Her opinion would be of use ; she 
could give me an opinion. If she were my cham- 
pion it would carry weight with my father when 
if—” he shrank nervously away from the subject. 
There was no immediate need to face the issue ; he 
had had forethought sufficient to bind Jenny to a 
strict observance of secrecy for the present. In 
another month the term of his residence would be 
at an end, then—with the vague promise of that 
“then ” he had contented her. 

In the cool of the day he set out to visit his god- 
mother. It was a pleasant walk to Dacre Court. 
The park, which was an extensive one, had a public 
footway running through it, and as Edgar sauntered 
along he could not but be soothed by the restful- 
ness of the scene. The grass, short cropped by 
numberless sheep, was turning yellow after the long 
heat and drought of the summer ; a hint of autumn 
mellowed here and there the sombre green of the 
beeches ; the sycamores had already turned, and 
gleamed golden from among the darker foliage. 
Languid shadows rested upon the parched grass ; 
there was no sound other than the busy munching 
of the sheep, dreamy, monotonous, varied oc- 
casionally by a feeble bleat or the lazy cawing of 
a rook. The earth seemed listless and half asleep. 

As he opened the gate leading into the private 
part of the grounds, he was conscious of a change 
in the scene and the atmosphere. Here the sweep 
of lawn was beautifully green and level, the shadows 
cool and dark, the sunlight golden. Under a 
spreading cedar at one corner of the lawn a: tent 
had been erected, but the little colony of wicker 
chairs and tables was placed on the turf in the open. 
Seated in a lounge chair, with a neglected work- 
basket at her side, her hands folded restfully 
together, sat a beautiful old lady. Mrs. Dacre was 
a woman who instinctively commanded not only 
respect but reverence. She had a strong face, 
bronzed with exposure to the sun, keen blue eyes 
which were yet as clear and innocent as a child’s, and 
hair of the purest white. The strong contrast of 
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colour, brown, blue, and white, was remarkable. 
Her mien was that of a princess, and the gracious 
dignity of her manner, combined with a certain 
amiable but very decided despotism, made her a 
power in any society. Indeed she was accustomed 
tobesomething of « potentate. Herdressusuallywas 
of the plainest description, although she knew how 
to array herself to perfection ex grande dame when 
occasion demanded it. The village people were 
accustomed to see her driving about in a ram- 
shackle little wicker pony-chaise, a large sun-hat 
tied under her chin, a shabby old shawl round her 
shoulders ; or to meet her wandering through the 
lanes with a basket on her arm, gardening gloves 
on her hands, grubbing about in the hedges for wild 
flowers. Yet wherever she went, in whatever 
guise, shabby, eccentric, or incongruous, she was 
always recognised as a personage—there was no 
mistaking her. 

She rose as Edgar approached her, her black 
gown sweeping the grass as she moved towards 
him, both shapely brown hands extended to him in 
welcome. 

“My dear boy,” she said, in that rich, mellow, 
musical voice that had delighted Edgar since his 
boyhood, “I knew you would come to-day. I was 
sitting waiting for you.” 

She resumed her seat, and Edgar dropped into 
the inviting lounge by her side. 

“You must tell me all about yourself,” she went 
on. “I am perishing with curiosity and mysti- 
fication. How is it you are here?” 

“Well,” he said diffidently, “the explanation is 
a very simple one. I am substituting for an old 
college friend of mine who is the head of the 
School of Art here.” 

“Ts he a very dear old friend?” 

“Not particularly. We were very good chums, 
but I had seen nothing of him since he left 
Oxford.” 

“ But this is very extraordinary.” 

Edgar began to feel a little nervous beneath her 
scrutinising gaze. 

“You must remember,” he said, “I am not a 
rich man.” 

She laughed a very little, silently. 

“Let me look at you,” she said ; “let me see if 
you have changed. Have you become a Socialist 
or a Ruskinian? Are you teeming with ideas 
about the dignity of labour? There is something 
about it I don’t quite understand, but I begin to 
suspect that I am a little proud of you.” 

Edgar reddened uneasily. 

“Don’t mortify me,” he said. “I hardly know 
if you are ironical or in earnest, but there is no 
reason to feel pride in me.” 

“Then you /ave changed,” she cried. “ Dear 
Edgar, I shall need a fresh introduction. But I 
won’t tease you any more. Tell me what sort of 
life you have been living here the last few months.” 

“A stultifying kind of existence ”—Edgar looked 
back on it as to another life. “ I know nobody 
here—none of my own set, that is to say,” he cor- 
rected himself hastily. 

“And what are the other people like?” she 
asked, with a slightly ironical inflection which was 
lost on Edgar. 


“Oh, uninteresting to a degree,” he answered in 
all good faith ; “mere commonplace tradespeople 
for the most part, without an idea above money- 
grubbing and money-spending. The students at 
the School of Art are all drawn from this class. 
There is one exception, though, the only one who 
has any talent. I thought I would tell you—would 
ask you to interest yourself—I am interested in 
helping Xe 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Dacre. Her keen, kind eyes 
studied his face gravely. “What age is this 
youth ?” she asked after a moment’s pause. 

His averted eyes were surprised into meeting 
hers. 

“Tt isn’t a youth, it’s a girl.” 

“Oh, a girl! And what age, then, is this 

irl?” 

“T really hardly know”—with an effort he 
collected his wits. “I imagine about twenty. 
She is not quite—not quite—rather a child of the 
people, you know. But she has undoubted 
talent—genius I should say—and she is not un- 
attractive.” 

“That is a great point,” Mrs. Dacre assented 
gravely ; but before he could resume his description 
she interrupted him. 

“ Ah, here comes Stella,” she said. 

Trevelyan’s eyes followed the direction of hers, 
which were turned towards the sunset. Westwards 
lay an old-fashioned garden, surrounded by lichen- 
tinted walls on which the peaches ripened. Just 
now the beds were filled with tall white lilies, their 
golden hearts warming in the mellow sun-rays ; 
the sweet, heavy perfume was wafted to them where 
they sat by the languorous breeze. Coming down 
the narrow gravel path, the lilies pressing waist- 
high on either side, Edgar saw a sweet vision of 
maidenhood. Perhaps her surroundings lent to 
her that touch of poetical suggestion—she seemed 
a taller lily among her sisters. She was dressed in 
white draperies which hung severely about her slim 
young figure, and her head was as golden as the 
heart of the lilies. Her face had little colour, save 
in the proud, perfect lips. Her eyes were not 
blue—they were large and grey and passionless. 
There was about the beautiful, innocent face a 
subtle suggestion of coldness, which was of all 
qualities that most calculated to attract Edgar in 
his present mood of mind. She came nearer, 
quite unconscious of the impression she had 
produced ; indeed, she seemed to move in a 
sphere far removed from the petty and personal, 
Edgar thought. 

He almost expected her to open her lips and 
sing, speech seemed too commonplace ; but she 
only held out her hand to him with great simplicity 
in response to Mrs. Dacre’s introduction, and sat 
down in silence by their side. 

“You are not at all a stranger to Stella,” Mrs. 
Dacre had said; “we have talked about you a 
great deal the last few days.” 

A burning desire to know what they had said of 
him took possession of Edgar. 

“Tt is strange you have never met before,” his 
godmother continued, taking the girl’s slim white 
fingers into her brown ones and stroking them 
gently. ‘You are both so nearly related to me— 
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one my godson, the other my grand-niece ”—she 
laughed at the expression on Stella’s face. 

“Oh! Aunt Judith,” said the girl reproachfully, 
“you promised me to cancel that dreadful re- 
lationship. I am to be your daughter, you know.” 

“T correct myself,” said the old lady. “ Yes, 
you are my dear little daughter, Stella, and I mean 
to keep you for my very own as long as I am 
allowed.” 

She looked down with fond pride at the golden 
head which rested near her shoulder ; then her 
eyes sought Edgar’s, which met hers in eloquent 
corroboration. 

“And now, Edgar,” she said, “tell me some 
more about this ‘not unattractive’ young genius 
in whom you are so interested. What is it you 
want me to do for her?” 

Suddenly Edgar’s thoughts, which had been 
soaring in another atmosphere, were dashed to 
earth again. He wished that his godmother had 
not recurred to the unwelcome subject. He 
sickened at the thought of Jenny. 

“Do you want me to find work for her, teaching 
work or anything of that kind? Is she the sort of 
girl whom I could recommend to my friends ?” 

“T don’t think that kind of thing is what I mean,” 
Edgar said desperately. “If you could see her. 
What she needs is contact with people in a higher 
social station than hér own. She has no manner, 
no breeding—but she is very apt, very quick ; she 
would acquire these things without much diffi- 
culty.” He paused, conscious that his plunge had 
taken him out of his depth. 


Mrs. Dacre’s blue eyes were opened wide and 
regarding him with unfeigned astonishment. 


? 


“My dear, dear boy,” she said, leaning forward 
and speaking in a tone of serious alarm, “ you really 
frighten me. What is the nature of the interest 
you take in this young woman? Is it patronage 
or philanthropy, or is it of a more personal quality ? 
You must reassure me on that point before I 
promise anything.” 

This was Edgar’s opening. 

At the critical moment his mind seemed in- 
capable of facing the situation, to evade it at all 
costs was his instinct. He was vividly conscious 
of every smallest detail of the scene before him— 
his godmotlier’s attentive attitude, the fine lines 
of her face stern in her momentary anxiety ; a dia- 
mond ring flashed upon the nervous fingers which 
grasped one arm of her chair. His eyes, travelling 
lower, rested upon Stella. Though she struggled 
against all appearance of interest, and strove to 
detach herself from the conversation, he could see 
a faint colour trembling to the surface of her cheek, 
and knew that no word was lost upon her. 

It was, in fact, a moral crisis, though Edgar’s 
recognition of it was so instantaneous that there 
seemed no pause between Mrs. Dacre’s question 
and his answer. 7 

He turned with a half smile, too affectionate to 
be satirical. 

“My dear godmother, do not let your imagi- 
nation run away with you. My interest in Miss 
Court is purely impersonal, and relates to her talent 
alone. You ought to know that I am past the age 
of illusions.” 
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“No man is past the age of illusions,” said the 
old lady sagely ; but she leaned back in her chair 
with a sigh of relief. The danger was past. 

“ And now,” she said penitently, “I must make 
amends. I think you wished me to see your 
protégée? Tell her to call upon me one afternoon, 
and to bring some of her work with her.” 

“No,” said Edgar, “I will ask you to do nothing. 
It was a mistake of mine to propose such a thing.” 

He bent his eyes upon the ground ; a turmoil of 
conflicting emotions lent bitterness to his words. 
Mrs. Dacre misunderstood the bitterness. 

“Ah! now I have offended you,” she said. “I 
have been too rash ; age, I fear, will never teach 
me prudence. But, Edgar, you must forgive me, 
and signify that you do so by letting me do what 
is in my power for this girl. No, I wili take no 
denial, absolutely. She must come to me to-morrow 
afternoon, any time between four and six.” 

Edgar knew it was useless to contend the point 
any longer. He could not thank her. He half 
shrugged his shoulders, angry with himself for the 
depreciating action, but angrier with fate and with 
her. He knew, although he uneasily refrained from 
mental questioning, that he had deliberately taken 
a downward step that afternoon. He had de- 
scended from the pedestal of unimpeachable honour 
which, in his thoughts of himself, he had hitherto 
occupied. He had transgressed against the social 
code which, perhaps, to Edgar Trevelyan was the 
highest moral code. “Thou shalt not lie” was 
one of its first commandments. ‘To descend to the 
meanness of a direct lie was a thing which would 
have seemed impossible to him yesterday. 

With an effort he shook himself free from the 
novel sense of shame and humiliation ; but his 
conversational alertness had forsaken him. He 
was dull and dstrait. 

Talk dwindled and became fragmentary. The 
shadows lengthened on the grass ; a gentle rustling 
stirred the upper branches of the trees ; the purple 
haze of evening softened the distant outlines. 

“The dews fall early,” said Mrs. Dacre. 
drew her lace shawl round her shoulders. 
us come indoors, and Stella shall sing to us.” 

She rose as she spoke, and led the way across 
the lawn and through the long French windows 
into the drawing-room. It had the air of a state 
apartment, and was furnished with an austere rich- 
ness. The blinds had been lowered all day, and 
there was a hush and calm dignity in the aspect 
of the room very refreshing to Edgar, whose eyes 
lately had been accustomed to more homely sur- 
roundings. Stella walked to the grand piano and 
turned over a pile of music. 

“What shall it be, Aunt Judith?” she asked, 
knowing well that nothing which was not her own 
choice would content the despotic old lady. 

“Oh, give me my favourite,” was the prompt 
answer. “You know it, of course?” she asked 
Edgar, as the first preluding notes of Schubert’s 
“Who is Sylvia?” stole upon the silence of the 
room. 

Edgar only bent his head in response, for Stella 
had begun to sing. His instinct had been a true 
one ; song was indeed her natural speech. She 
was separated from him by the width of the room, 


She 
“ Let 
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so that he could take in the complete picture. She 
sat at the piano with her golden head thrown 
slightly back ; her throat was swollen with song ; 
it poured from her lips as spontaneously, with as 
little apparent art, as if she had been some wild 
woodland bird warbling to its mate in the dim 
recesses of the forest. Yet in that careless spon- 
taneity Edgar recognised the very perfection of art, 
and his mind was so constituted that he accorded 
to it a respect which no merely natural gifts could 
have aroused in him. 

A warm twilight pervaded the room, softening 
all austerities, and subduing the colouring to a rich 
harmony. A sheaf of white lilies in the background 
gave the necessary completing touch. The picture 
was perfect. 

“Is she St. Cecilia, I wonder?” mused Edgar. 

‘* Holy, fair and wise is she. 
The heavens such grace did lend her 


” 


That she might adoréd be "— 
sang Stella. 
V. 


T was late in the afternoon of the following day 
when Jenny wended her way across the park 
in the direction of Dacre Court. She walked 

nervously, increasing her pace by fits and starts. 
For a few yards she would hurry on breathlessly, 
then, suddenly slowing up, would loiter along with 
a feeble, effortless gait. The fact was that Jenny 
was overcome with timidity. The thought of 


entering that charmed circle where Edgar dwelt 


at ease struck terror to her heart. She had not 
the courage to make an adventuress. She was 
puzzled, too, as to the capacity in which she had 
been invited. Had she gone to Mrs. Dacre 
merely as an humble aspirant anxious to find a 
market for her wares, then her native independence 
would have asserted itself and she would have 
known how to conduct herself in a self-respecting 
manner. But to meet this stranger on equal terms 
was beyond Jenny. Fear and wild shyness took 
possession of her soul ; she could have turned and 
run in the opposite direction had not her pride 
goaded her on. It had cost her a severe struggle 
to come at all. When she had received Edgar’s 
mandate the night before, a few bald lines scribbled 
in pencil, her instinct had been one of rebellion. 
“T will not go; I wé// not go to be quizzed by his 
fine friends,” she had told herself over and over 
again ; but yet the thought that Edgar should wish 
to introduce her to people of his own set was a 
mollifying one, even though he had repeated with 
cold emphasis the strict injunction to secrecy. 
Jenny had little sleep that night. When she 
went upstairs to the dreary, unpicturesque little 
attic which she called her own, she looked through 
her scanty wardrobe to select what, in her eyes, 
would be suitable for the morrow. The result of 
the search was not encouraging. At midnight 
Jenny sat down desperately, scissors in hand, and 
proceeded to unpick her well-worn black dress in 
order to re-model it in accordance with the latest 
fashion as she knew it. There was a certain 
rueful excitement in taking this decisive plunge 
which upheld her as she sat stitching and snipping 


away hour after hour, the candle flaring on the 
painted chest of drawers at her elbow, her bed 
covered with scraps of material and lining, cottons 
and pins, gloves, hats, and shoes all scattered in 
dreary disorder. The morning light was streaming 
in the room when she crept into that uninviting 
little bed, thoroughly tired out in. body and in 
mind, too tired to think, but conscious of a 
sensation of sick disfavour which embraced the 
morrow, her relations with Edgar, and life generally 
in a comprehensive nausea. 

Now, as she approached the house by the broad 
carriage-drive, the result of her last night’s vigil 
was realising its due effect. Mrs. Dacre, sheltered 
behind her curtains, uttered an exclamation: 
‘Stella ! sure/y this cannot be Edgar’s protégée ?” 
Poor Jenny, in her efforts to be stylish, had outdone 
herself. She had frizzed and scorched her hair 
into an unwholesome-looking bang, which almost 
covered her eyes—the fuzz-buzz at the back of her 
head was drawn out into a waggling mass of untidy 
curls. She had altered her dress in imitation of 
the extremest fashion then in vogue, a fashion 
which under the most favourable conditions ran 
the risk of being pronounced ou¢ré, but Jenny had 
had to battle against odds, and the result was that 
her gown was a ridiculous travesty, a caricature. 
Her gloves were dirty and shabby, they had caused 
Jenny many heart-burnings, but she hid them as 
well as she could under cover of the gaudy silk 
parasol which she carried, and which she comforted 
herself would cover a great many deficiencies. 
Her poor little face looked white and jaded after 
her night’s watching, and there were dark rings 
under her eyes. She had been ready to cry over 
her sallow cheeks as she contemplated them in the 
small, unflattering looking-glass before she started. 

Now, as she mounted the steps and gave the 
decisive knock which was to open for her the 
enchanted portals of this new world, her heart 
suddenly mounted into her throat and choked her 
with its insistent beating. The liveried servant 
who answered her knock was a new terror to Jenny. 
She wondered how this potentate was accustomed 
to be approached. Should she assume a haughty 
and frigid demeanour, or conciliate him by a 
pleasant familiarity? The result was a compro- 
mise. 

“Ts Mrs. Dacre at home ?” 

The words were spoken with severity but ended 
in a cringing smile. Neither extreme seemed to 
affect the impassivity of the wooden face before 
her. She was ushered silently and solemnly across 
a broad hall, her footsteps lost on the rich Eastern 
carpet ; then a door was swung open and her 
name announced. Jenny, faltering, followed her 
name. There were two ladies in the room into 
which she was ushered, one old and one young. 
The elder lady rose as she entered, and advanced 
to meet her with a lovely mixture of grace and 
graciousness. 

“Miss Court,” she said, “I am very pleased to 
see you. And you have been kind enough to 
bring me your portfolio to look over. I am nota 
connoisseur, but I am very interested in everything 
belonging to Art, so, though I can’t pretend to 
criticise, I can admire !” 
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Jenny stood constrainedly in the middle of the 
room, an incongruous little figure ; yet she was 
keenly sensitive to the charm of Mrs. Dacre’s 
manner and the real kindliness of her reception. 
She stumbled into an embarrassed acknowledg- 
ment. 

“The kindness is all on your side ; 
pleasure to me to show you my sketches.” 

She held out the portfolio as she spoke, then as 
quickly withdrew her hand, feeling her action to be 
premature and absurd. 

“Won't you sit here, near to me?” said Mrs. 
Dacre, motioning her to a low, comfortable chair ; 
“and then you can explain anything I don’t under- 
stand. I have heard so much about your work 
that I feel it a real privilege to look at it in this quiet 
way. I am not one of those people who can 
appreciate rushing through a picture-gallery. I 
need time to let the beauty sink into my heart. 
Now,” said she, taking a seat by Jenny’s side, and 
gently possessing herself of the portfolio, “ what a 
lovely thing this is! Where do you find such 
woods and valleys? Not in England, surely—this 
is Arcadia.” 

“No,” said Jenny, literally ; “it is a sketch I 
made not five miles from here.” 

“ And I know all the country round, and yet I 
have never seen it! What tranquil meads, what 


it is a 


pensive woodland. One could fancy an Oread’s 
face shadowed in that mist of tangled growth. 
Why, my child, you are a poet as well as an 
artist.” 

Jenny glowed beneath this generous appreciation, 


but she was too painfully self-conscious to make 
any outward response. While Mrs. Dacre was en- 
grossed by her sketches, she cast a few timid 
glances at her surroundings. She was too fright- 
ened to take stock of details, but every part of 
her being was permeated with a sense of warmth 
and colourand graceful ease. A bright fire glowed 
upon the hearth, for the afternoon was chilly. A 
rare china bowl filled with richly tinted roses, 
damask and pink and cream, gave a satisfying re- 
assurance of summer. Farther off, a jar of lilies 
shed their sweet, heavy fragrance in the warmed air. 

Of the other lady in the room no mention had 
so far been made and she had not joined in the 
conversation ; but at Mrs. Dacre’s exclamation of 
delight she came forward and leaned over the port- 
folio. She was tall and very fair ; a sudden pang 
of envious depreciation would not allow Jenny to 
admit that she was also very beautiful. ‘She has 
no expression in her face, it is too still,” thought 
Jenny, not too timid to be critical ; “and her 
dress, how plain it is,” she added uneasily. That 
graceful sweep of black, following the perfect out- 
line from neck to waist, then falling in easy, natural 
flow thence to the ground, was, indeed, as far 
removed from Jenny’s ideas of fashionable dressing 
as the pure spiritual type of Stella’s beauty was 
removed from the more mundane attractiveness 
upon which Jenny prided herself. 

Stella stood by Mrs. Dacre’s chair in silence for 
some time ; her feelings were not near the surface, 
and did not easily gush from her lips. But asa 
fresh sketch was uncovered she uttered a low 
exclamation of pleasure. 


“Ah! what flowers —they are alive. How 
beautifully you paint,” she said, turning to Jenny. 
“You ought to make a great name for yourself. I 
should like to take lessons from you.” 

“You! I couldn't teach you; I am a learner 
myself—and, besides, I have my school-teaching 
which takes up all my time,” Jenny answered 
blunderingly. In the presence of these two well- 
bred women all her cheap pertness deserted her. 

“Tt is absurd,” said Mrs. Dacre, “ absolutely 
absurd that you should be wasting your time in 
the drudgery of school-teaching. You ought to 
give every minute to your painting. With an ex- 
ceptional gift like yours it is reaily a sin not to turn 
it to the best possible account.” 

It was on Jenny’s lips to say, “ But how can I 
live if I give up my teaching?” and already a 
scheme of active benevolence was shaping itself in 
Mrs. Dacre’s generous heart ; but the thought of 
Edgar obtruded itself in Jenny’s mind. She had 
not been living up to her position. She answered 
with sudden and ridiculous dignity : 

“My plans are very uncertain, but I think it 
extremely probable that I shall abandon my teach- 
ing before long, and give myself entirely up to Art 
as a vocation.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Dacre. The pause was expres- 
sive. 

“That is as it should be,” she added feebly. 
There seemed no more to be said. 

After a few more expressions of admiration, from 
which somehow the enthusiasm had cooled, Jenny’s 
portfolio was politely handed back to her. 

She felt instinctively that she had received her 
congé, and rose awkwardly, not knowing how she 
was to get out of the room. 

“ Excuse me,” she said, “could you tell me the 
time? Oh! I seeaclock there—five o'clock ; is it 
really so late? I must go—I have a teaching 
engagement. Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand to Mrs. Dacre, screwing 
her fingers down, so that the shabbiness of her 
gloves should not be too painfully apparent. 

“Thank you for the kind things you have said 
of my sketches,” she added, pride and humility 
struggling in her voice ; then she turned to Stella, 
not knowing what was expected of her, hesitated, 
bowed frigidly, and escaped from the room. 

As the door closed upon her, Mrs. Dacre 
breathed a little sigh of mingled relief and regret. 

“ Her work is the work of a genius,” she said, 
“ but the girl herself is—impossible.” 


Vi. 


N Jenny’s return to the school-house that 
afternoon she found an unpleasant surprise 
in store for her. She had hurried home, 

urged on by an inner passionate disturbance which 
lent a feverish haste to her steps, longing to reach 
the little room which was her only sanctum and 
relieve her feelings in an uncontrolled burst of 
weeping. But fate had ordered otherwise. As 
she climbed the stairs leading to her refuge, she 
was intercepted by the trim maidservant with a 
summons from “ the master,” requesting that Miss 
Court would go to the study at once. The 
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principal of the school in which Jenny taught was 
a clergyman who had tacked the ‘Reverend’ on 
to his name entirely as an additional advertise- 
ment for his school. He was a man so neutral 
that he offended nobody’s prejudices, and gained 
in the neighbourhood a reputation for respectability 
and orthodoxy which was in itself a guarantee of 
success. The boys’ school which he started had 
so well fulfilled his expectations that he had added 
a kindergarten in connection with it, thus 
securing his pupils at a more tender age, and 
drafting them into his own school as they ad- 
vanced in years and wisdom. He had engaged 
Jenny as mistress of the kindergarten department 
two years before, and so far had had no reason to 
repent of his bargain. Although he could have 
wished her to be more staid and decorous in 


“HAVE YOU NOTHING TO SAY?" 


demeanour, yet he was a keen business man, and 
he knew that Jenny was a conscientious and clever 
teacher. 

When Jenny was ushered into the study, the 
Rev. Mr. Vickery was seated at his desk, ap- 
parently deeply engaged with some manuscript 
before him. Jenny knew this manuscript well, it 
figured at every interview. The man had iron- 
grey hair, and an iron-grey face ; his coat and his 
voice were rusty. He lifted two cold, expression- 
less eyes as Jenny entered, and grated forth the 
words : 

“One moment, Miss Court, if you please ; I am 
in the midst of important work.” 

Jenny was acquainted with the formula ; she 
had ceased to wonder why, if this were the case, 
she had been summoned in such haste. She stood 
waiting until Mr. Vickery with a pre-occupied 
sigh laid down his pen, and turned with an effort 
his attention towards her. 


“T have been painfully surprised,” he began, in 
his cold, neutral manner, “by a piece of in- 
formation which has come to my ears through 
an unexpected, but, I regret to add, entirely 
trustworthy channel.” 

He paused and leaned back in his chair, resting 


his elbows on the arms, and balancing the tips of 


his bony, lifeless fingers against one another. 
This slow method of torture was one of Mr. 
Vickery’s strongest weapons; it had been em- 
ployed against guilty boys from time immemorial 
with conspicuous success. 

Jenny, unnerved by the events of the day, 
trembled guiltily. 

“T have been informed,” he continued slowly, 
“on excellent authority, which I am not at liberty 
to indicate more explicitly, that several days ago 

you were on the river in company with 
a person of the opposite sex, a proceed- 
ing which of itself is of a sufficiently 
compromising nature.” 

He looked at Jenny with his un- 
varying, icy gaze, and paused again, 
ominously tapping his fingers together. 
They struck one against the other with 
a stony sound. When he considered 
the silence sufficiently impressive, he 
resumed. 

“ But this was not all. I could have 
overlooked this breach of discipline, 
flagrant as it was, in consideration of 
its being the first offence of the kind ; 
but my informant went on to tell me 
that later in the day you were seen 
really, Miss Court, I blush to have to 
repeat it” (he did not blush)—* in the 
embrace of this same person, and ap- 
parently not unresponsive to his ad- 
vances.” 

At this charge Jenny turned a fiery 
red ; the blush which Mr. Vickery had 
invoked in vain was transferred to her 
cheek. But she would not speak pre- 
maturely. She knew her man, and knew 
that he would not willingly prejudice 
his own interest. Jenny was perfectly 
aware of her value. Mr. Vickery had 

secured an excellent bargain in her, for she not 
only managed the kindergarten entirely, but also 
gave drawing lessons to the older pupi!s without 
any extra remuneration. The children were fond 
of her, too. She was unconventional and original 
in her methods, and, although she professed to 
dislike teaching, she contrived to make learning 
pleasant to her pupils. 

“ Have you nothing to say, Miss Court ?” asked 
Mr. Vickery after another solemn pause. “ This is 
a thing which, in my capacity of instructor of the 
young, I cannot possibly overlook. The parents 
of my scholars would indeed have a right to cen- 
sure me, should they hear that I tacitly sanctioned 
proceedings so irregular. Yet I should be sorry 
to part with you ; you have done your duty as a 
teacher, and hitherto I have found no cause for 
complaint. If, then, you can give me any 
satisfactory explanation of your relations with this 
gentleman, I shall be willing to entertain such an 
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explanation, and to pardon your disregard of 
regulations in the past.” 

Silence. ‘Tap, tap, went those bony fingers. 

“On the other hand,” proceeded Mr, Vickery, 
with an increased severity of manner, “should 
such explanation not be forthcoming, I must re- 
quest that you will at once make arrangements to 
leave my house at your earliest convenience.” 

He closed his lips with a snap. The fiat had 
gone forth. 

In conclusion he had spoken, perhaps, more 
decisively than he had intended, but the half-sup- 
pressed scorn on the face of his listener had dis- 
turbed even his frigid neutrality. 

Until this moment Jenny’s thoughts of the future 
and of her relations to Edgar had been entirely 
dubious and tentative. She had never been able 
to realise the situation to her own satisfaction, and 
her reason had never approved of it. During the 
last few days she had gone blindly on, waiting for 
the guidance of circumstance. She could not read 
her heart aright ; sometimes she loved Edgar, more 
often she rebelled against him. ‘To-day her feeling 
had been entirely one of rebellion, and she had 
vowed stormily, after her interview with Mrs. Dacre, 
that the whole thing was a mistake, and must be 
ended at once. But now, in face of the accusation 
brought against her, all Jenny’s ideas were changed. 
Herone aim was to defend her position, to triumph 
over Mr. Vickery and the other cruel tongues which 
had been busy with her name. Her position with 
regard to Edgar suddenly defined itself into one 
of absolute certainty. She drew her little figure 
to its full height, and said, still with the careless, 
half-scornful expression on her face : 

“Your generosity and consideration are really a 
surprise to me, Mr. Vickery. I regret that, just at 
this moment, I am not at liberty to give you the 
explanation you demand ; but if you can suspend 
judgment until to-morrow, I have no doubt I can 
satisfy your scruples in some degree as to the pro- 
priety of my actions. At the same time, I should 
wish to give in my resignation.” 

“Is this necessary, Miss Court?” asked Mr. 
Vickery in some alarm ; “as I said before, I am 
willing to overlook 5 

“Thank you,” said Jenny; “but I will not 
trespass upon your tolerance, or upon your time. 
Good evening.” 

The door opened and shut abruptly upon her, 
and Mr. Vickery was left to his manuscript and his 
reflections. 


As for Jenny, excitement carried her upstairs 
two stepsatatime. She began to rearrange her hat, 
mechanically pinning it straight. She wondered at 
the reflection of her own face, it was so red, and her 
eyes shone like coals. Her brain seemed on fire, 
and her thought resolved itself instinctively into 
action before she was conscious that she had thought 
at all. A chance remark in Edgar’s letter, that he 
had promised to spend that evening at Dacre Court, 
a remark scarcely noticed by Jenny at the time, 
was now her impelling motive. It was imperative 
that she should see Edgar to-night, and receive 
from him her justification. If she made haste she 
might waylay him. fhe left the house, careless 


whether her departure was noticed or not. The 
twilight screened her, but her mood was one of 
defiance, and she had no wish to shun observation. 
The town was soon left behind, and she found her- 
self in a quiet country road, and presently at the 
park gates. She would not enter the park, it 
looked chill and ghostly ; so she turned back and 
paced up and down the road. Half an hour passed 
slowly by, and still Edgar did not come. On that 
lonely road, in the gathering dusk and stillness, 
Jenny’s excitement and confidence evaporated, and 
gave way, unreasonably enough, to feelings of re- 
proach and indignation against the defaulting 
Edgar. But Jenny was ina condition to be un- 
reasonable ; her night’s vigil and all the events of 
the day had combined to shake her nerves ; she was 
not mistress of herself or her actions. 

Suddenly, when hope of his coming had almost 
died out, Jenny recognised a tall figure hurrying 
along the road towards her. He would have passed 
ner, but she intercepted him. 

“ Jenny !” he exclaimed. 

It was not a lover’s greeting ; there was no wel- 
come in it ; the accent was one of chill surprise. 

“I thought you would never come,” she said 
peevishly. “I have waited hours,.I should think, 
on this road, in order to see you and speak to 
you. 

“What can you want? It is extremely foolish 
of you to do these unconsidered things. You 
have no care for what people may say of your 
conduct.” 

“IT have care,” she broke in passionately. “That 
is exactly what brings me here to-night. Edgar, 
we were seen that day on the river, spied upon by 
some busybody. ‘That in itself would not have 
mattered, but they,” she hesitated and lowered her 
voice—*“ they saw you kiss me, Edgar.” 

She looked up timidly for a sympathetic response. 
There was none. 

“Of course Mr. Vickery was told about it,” she 
went on, with a slight hardness in her voice, “ and 
to-night he challenged me with it, and threatened 
practically, if an immediate explanation was not 
forthcoming, to turn me out of the house.” 

“ What did you say ?” he asked quickly. 

“What could I say? I had promised you to 
be silent, but I told him that he should have his 
explanation to-morrow. And now, Edgar, take 
the seal off my lips ; give me permission to tell 
him that we are engaged.” 

“ But how can I?” he said, with sudden irrita- 
tion. “It is impossible for me to acknowledge the 
engagement at present.” 

All that day had Edgar been turning over in his 
brain plans by which he could free himself from 
this entanglement with Jenny and yet retain some 
measure of that self-respect which the events of 
the last few days had gone so far to endanger. He 
had almost resolved to fling himself upon her 
generosity, and trust to her good sense to rescue 
them both from a false position. But this new 
turn of affairs gave rise to complications for which 
he had not been prepared ; it seemed equally im- 
possible now either to abandon Jenny or to confess 
her before his world. ‘The thought of the absolute 
denial which he had given to Mrs, Dacre’s 
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suspicions made the latter alternative seem the more 
terrible. 

“TI cannot do it,” he repeated, “ it is impossible ; 
you must have patience.” 

“ Patience !” Jenny echoed scornfully, her voice 
rising—‘*I am to have patience, and meanwhile I 
lose my situation and my character.” 


“For heaven’s sake don’t speak so loudly,” said 


Edgar, with nervous irritation, glancing up and 
down the road to be sure that no one was within 
hearing ; “ you talk as though you were a servant 
girl and the heroine of some vulgar intrigue.” The 
instinct of self-preservation made him brutal. 

Jenny flashed a look of such sovereign contempt 
at him that he quailed, and endeavoured to 
retract. 

“ You need not be afraid that I want to slip out 
of the position,” he said bitterly ; “I must accept 
the consequences of my own actions ; but at present 
it is absolutely out of the question for our en- 
gagement to be made public. In another month 
my time will be up at the School of Art, and 
then 

He did not stop to consider what would happen 
then. 

“T can’t stay any longer,” he said hurriedly, “I 
am dreadfully late as it is. I must see you 
again.” 

“And meanwhile ?” asked Jenny, with ominous 
calmness. 

“Meanwhile you must satisfy Mr. Vickery as 
best you can. ‘Tell him the explanation must be 
postponed for a time.” 

For answer Jenny laughed, a hard ringing laugh 
that echoed down the road. 

Edgar waited for no other answer, but opened 
the gate and entered the dark park. 

It was as though an evil spirit took possession 
of Jenny’s soul. She was swept by a whirlwind of 
dark passion ; all the lower elements of her nature 
were in the ascendant, and she wilfully allowed 
them to bear sway. She longed to expose Edgar, 
to hold him up to scorn, to trample on his feelings 
and his reputation, as he had trampled upon hers. 
Her brain teemed with wild, chaotic visions of 
revenge ; she, too, opened the gate leading into the 
park, and followed Edgar. She stole along noise- 
lessly on the grass, a dozen yards distant from him, 
taking refuge behind trees or shrubs if he turned 
his head ; but he was far too engrossed with his 
own moody forebodings to give any thought to his 
‘surroundings. Presently the house was reached. 
Edgar went up the drive which Jenny with a 
sinking heart had traversed that afternoon, then he 
‘disappeared into the house. A sudden sense of 
futility overcame Jenny. What was she going to 
do, after all? The light fromthe windows alone 
shone on to the lawn, the blinds had not been 
drawn, and the lighted rooms drew Jenny as a 
candle lures a moth. She skirted the shrubbery, 
clinging to the shadows, and presently found her- 
‘self in the shelter of a verandah which ran the 
length of the house, and which, twined about with 
creepers, made a sufficient hiding-place. From 
this point of vantage she could command a view 
of the interior of the large drawing-room. She was 
no longer overawed by its proportions or its luxury ; 


her passion had swept her above all petty timidity. 
The scene before her was one of domestic peace, 
for Edgar had not yet made his appearance. Mrs. 
Dacre sat in a low chair, her knitting lying idly on 
her knee. She looked the embodiment of sweet 
and harmonious age. The lamplight fell softly 
and tovingly upon the silver hair, the tranquil face, 
and the still graceful curves of a figure with which 
time had dealt very kindly. Stella was reading 
aloud, her face quickening into animation as a 
ripple of amusement dimpled her cheek and lip. 
Stella was very lovely to-night. She was dressed in 
white china silk, fashioned with girlish simplicity. 
She looked younger and more approachable, Jenny 
thought, than in her black robes of the afternoon. 
There was a certain youthful gaiety and confiding 
innocence in her expression, as she glanced from 
her book towards Mrs. Dacre fer a sympathetic 
response to her own amused appreciation, which 
made her doubly attractive. The atmosphere of 
maidenly coldness and reserve in which Stella 
moved—the coldness only of early spring, which 
the summer suns would melt into dews of blessing 

had to-night succumbed to the influence of 
a generous warmth, which gave her life and 
colour. 

All this Jenny saw and vaguely appreciated. 
Her senses were quickened to a torturing activity. 
How bitterly she hated these two women, with their 
tranquil faces—the reflex of tranquil lives pre- 
served from all harsh contact with the world, its 
struggles, its poverty, its evil fame! They were 
within in the light and the warmth, in a sheltered 
haven of sweet sights and sounds ; she was without 
in the darkness, to fight her battle alone and un- 
protected. 

“Tt is unjust—unjust !” she cried in the bitter- 
ness of her spirit. 

At this moment Trevelyan entered the room 
within. He advanced to meet Mrs. Dacre with a 
smile, and words of greeting which Jenny could not 
hear. Her hatred concentrated itself upon him. 
It was his doing ; all the passions raging within 
her he had invoked. The pain, the jealousy, the 
mortification under which she writhed had had no 
existence but for him. Her life had been tedious 
enough before he came into it, yet serene and even 
gay ; small things had given her pleasure ; she had 
looked forward to the future with belief and glad 
confidence. Now her peace of mind had been 
destroyed, she had stepped into a false position 
and lost her independence ; she had sacrificed the 
respect of the people amongst whom she lived. 
She had her life to begin all over again, amongst 
strangers, to carve out a fresh place for herself 
without any help from the past. And all was the 
doing of this man. She saw him before her, sleek 
and smiling. Was he to go unpunished? Was 
she alone to bear the brunt of his cowardice? He 
thought himself secure in his position, secure of 
the good opinion of his world, and yet one little 
word from her and he would stand there abashed, 
humiliated for ever in the eyes of these people 
whose esteem he valued so highly. Jenny pictured 
to herself how his colour would change, how his 
proud bearing would falter. Oh! to crush him to 
the dust, to lower him among his fellows, as he had 
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not scrupled to lower her! And what was there 
to hinder her from doing this? But a few steps 
and she would stand inside that room from which 
now a pane of glass alone divided her: she would 
confront him with his own actions—those actions 
which he had been so anxious to hide. He, too, 
should drink of the bitter cup of shame and mgrti- 
fication, and she would hold it to his lips. The 
sense of power lashed Jenny into a fever of excite- 
ment. For herself she was reckless; she cared 
nothing what might be thought of her action. To- 
morrow she would go away, leave this hateful place 
for ever, and forget—forget ; but to-night she could 
not forget: memory was a fiery torture, which 
goaded her on to revenge. 

Jenny could never tell how long she stood there, 
maddened with rage and jealousy, her straining 
eyes devouring the scene before her. Under the 
stress and tumult of her thoughts she lost count of 
time ; her very sense of sight became mechanical. 
She did not realise that, in response to a request 
from Mrs. Dacre, Stella had gone to the piano, 
until a tender, familiar strain floated to her ears— 
words full of rest and pity, which have brought 
balm and healing to many a chafed and troubled 
spirit. She could not hear the words distinctly, 
but memory supplied each one with an added sig- 
nificance. They were rich with association for 
Jenny, as for us all: 

“QO rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him, 
and He will give thee thy heart’s desire.” 

Jenny’s head drooped. She was back in the 
past—in the little back-parlour behind the shop, 
where her mother lay dying. Jenny had sung those 
very words to her with a breaking voice and a 
breaking heart. 

“Commit thy way unto Him, and trust in Him, 
and fret not thyself because of evil-doers.” 

Jenny came from the past to the present. She 
was in no mood to recognise the full significance 
of the sacred words, but they fell like heavenly 
dew upon her scorched brain; they stilled the 
turbulence of her tempestuous heart. It was a 
message direct from heaven—a message fraught 
with peace and hope. 

Hushed and softened, she listened until the last 
notes had died away, and then she slipped noise- 
iessly from the window, and disappeared—a shadow 
among the shadows. 


VIL. 


T was a dreary, misty evening when the cab con- 
taining Jenny and the tin trunk which repre- 
sented all her worldly possessions crawled up 


to the dimly lighted station. In her wild wish to 
get away, to shake off the shackles of the old life, 
Jenny had ordered the cab long before the time ; 
and now she realised with dismay that a whole in- 
sufferable half-hour must elapse before she could 
make good her escape. She saw her trunk carried 
into the station and banged down upon the plat- 
form with a noise which set her nerves on edge ; 
then, disdaining the shelter offered by the dingy, 
stuffy waiting-room, she walked to the other end 
of the platform where she could pace up and down 
in comparative darkness and solitude. A feeble 


drizzle of rain was falling, but she rather enjoyed it 
than otherwise. She wanted to be alone with her 
thoughts. It was only to-day that coherent thought 
had been possible to her; now her mind was 
beginning to recover its natural healthy balance. 
She saw things in their right proportions, and she 
could think of the past without undue bitterness, 
and no longer shrank from the future. She recog- 
nised now clearly that she had never really loved 
Edgar ; her fancy alone had been touched, her 
vanity flattered. ‘The events of this summer, which 
now loomed so large on her mental horizon, were 
in reality but the merest episode in her life. She 
was richer bya dearly bought experience—that was 
all. Jenny remembered her own words to Edgar 
on the river : “What does chafe me is limitation ; 
I long to experience.” Well, her wish had been 
granted to her. Then she recalled how they had 
spoken of the limitations of love, and it seemed to 
Jenny as if this experience of hers had given her a 
power of clearer sight. In love, as between Edgar 
and herself, there had been endless limitation. 
But had there been, indeed, any question of love in 
the matter? They had yielded to idle circum- 
stance, the trivial sentiment of a summer day, and 
dignified their paltry fancy by the sacred name of 
love. In learning what love was no/, it seemed as 
though there came to Jenny some faint revelation 
of what love might be—a love without bound, 
without limit, spurring to noble ambition and noble 
effort. 

Jenny was roused from her reverie by the sight 
of a man’s figure looming through the mist. Her 
first feeling was one of irritation that her solitude 
should be invaded ; but as he came nearer and she 
recognised Edgar’s familiar form, her instinct was 
for flight. But there was no flight possible ; he 
was coming towards her with evident intention, 
and she had no alternative but to meet him. 

As they met under the dim flicker of an out- 
standing gas-lamp, she could see signs of struggle 
and agitation in his face. He commenced to speak, 
hurriedly and with an effort, as soon as they were 
within speaking distance of one another. 

“T got your letter this morning. I have been 
detained, or should have seen you before. I was 
afraid I should be too late to catch you before your 
train went.” 

Jenny eyed him with a cold, critical gaze. She 
no longer wished to harm him, but she had not 
forgiven him. 

“Tt was a mistake to come,” she said. “If your 
friends saw you here it might compromise you in 
their eyes”—she could not resist that touch of 
malignity—“ besides, what is the use of it? There 
is nothing more to be said. I have told you that 
I give you your freedom (if, indeed, the gift was 
mine to bestow), and the only thing I would ask of 
you is that I may never see your face again.” 

Trevelyan drew a deep, impatient sigh. He had 
come here with a settled purpose, under the spur 
of a resolution which had cost him hours of struggle. 
His own distress and disturbance at the thought 
of the sacrifice he was about to make filled all his 
horizon ; he scarcely heard what Jenny was saying, ° 
so eager was he to take the final plunge and make 
retreat impossible. 
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“You say you give me my freedom,” he said, 
forcing the words in spasmodic gasps ; “I will not 
accept it. I am willing to abide by my actions— 
I am willing to repair any wrong I have done you 
by my silence. Our engagement shall be made 
public.” 

The climax choked Edgar ; he stopped painfully. 
Perhaps Jenny could not appreciate what it cost 
him to utter those bald words. There was indeed 
a heroism in them, for Edgar never for one moment 
supposed that Jenny could refuse his offer. They 
put the seal upon all his hopes for life, his am- 
bitions for the future. To marry Jenny meant 
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doubt as to his seriousness. “Your letter made 
me look at many things in a different light. I 
never realised the consequences to you before. 
I could not be the means of ruining your life. If I 
have done wrong, I am willing to atone for it.” 
The last words Edgar uttered with a pathetic 
bitterness. The atonement seemed to him so 


utterly out of proportion to the offence. 

In spite of the grudging nature of this admission, 
it touched Jenny that Edgar should own himself 
in the wrong. - She had thought of him as pursuing 
his way, self-satisfied and self-confident, caring 
nothing for her suffering, congratulating himself 
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social suicide ; she was an incubus to sink any 
man, and he had not even that love for her which 
might have sustained him in the sacrifice. 

He waited, quaking, for the tender, yielding words 
which would. shackle him for ever. They did not 
come. Jenny’s first impulse was one of mockery. 
There was in his manner, in spite of its agitation, 
a forlorn condescension, as of a prince unwillingly 
extending his sceptre to a humble slave, which 
raised the spirit of derision within her. A scorn- 
ful retort trembled on her lips, when Edgar spoke 
again. 

“You need not think that I am not in earnest, 
Jenny ”—he imagined her silence arose from a 


that he was freed from an awkward entanglement. 
It gave her a glimpse of new and nobler possi- 
bilities in Edgar’s character, that he should be 
willing to repair, however ungraciously, the wrong 
he had done her. 

“Thank you for your offer,” Jenny said, in a 
clear voice. “I think I can appreciate the sacrifice 
you contemplate, but it is a sacrifice I could not 
possibly accept. Oh! don’t misunderstand me. 
It is for my own sake J refuse. The whole thing 
has been a ridiculous mistake from beginning to 
end. I never loved you, although for one whole 
day I deluded myself into believing that I did ; and 
if I were to marry you it would bring lifelong 
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misery on us both. I don’t regret this summer— 
at least I shall not in a few months’ time. It has 
taught us both something, I think, and perhaps we 
shall be wiser and a little better for having met, and 
parted.” 

Edgar listened to her answer with a wild, startled 
relief. He questioned her face with eager eyes, 
hardly daring to believe in her sincerity. ‘They 
stood as they had stood from the first, facing one 
another in the light of the solitary gas-lamp. The 
rain kept up a steady, dripping accompaniment, as 
the drops fell from their umbrellas and splashed on 
the platform below. Suddenly there was a sharp, 
swinging sound overhead. 

“Ah!” said Jenny, “my train is signalled, and 


the most sensible thing we can do is to shake hands 
and say good-bye.” 

Edgar did not answer: there was nothing for 
him to say ; but he put his hand in Jenny’s, and 
together they stood mutely waiting. 

Présently they heard the shrill whistle and rush- 
ing sound of the train, then a black shadow with 
fiery eyes loomed in sight, and the station sprang 
into sudden life. 

Jenny’s last thoughts were not for Edgar, they 
were for her box. In the scramble for her seat he 
was forgotten, but as the train moved slowly from 
the station she looked back. 

“T shall never see him again,” she thought, and 
a sudden gush of tears filled her eyes. 

HELEN SMETHAM. 


The Dision of BWabbi BWafhan. 


THE creeping incense misted all the air 

With spices, and the people bowed in prayer. 
The Rabbi Nathan, kneeling in his place, 

(A yrison’d angel look’d out of his face) 

As the slow shaken waves did lap and rell, 

Felt a deep drowse fall muffling all his soul. 
Thicker above him did its circles draw, 

Until his spirit (for he slept not) saw 

As one that stands upon the ocean bed 

Sees thro’ the glimmering greenness overhead 
Wash’d weeds that fall and flicker on the eye, 
And floating rocks and a faint wavering sky. 
Then did the dimness furl away and pass, 

And his clear spirit was as burning brass, 

And that invisible world that everywhere 

Is poured around us like a finer air, 

Threw on its lucent face reflections true, 

And to this shape the Rabbi’s vision grew. 

The time and place were such as they had been, 
Nor any change had touch’d the very scene. 
"Neath the white clouds of incense, slowly borne, 
The congregation bow’d like rain-laid corn. 
But lo! before the Rabbi’s purged eyes 

Their prayers as breath in frosty air did rise ; 
Or as the soul from lips death leaves agape 


Slips lightly forth, a moted 


fluctuant shape. 
Yea, and the air did vibrate, flash and sing, 

As when a snow of sea-birds, wing on wing, 
Doth rise, and sweep, and blot the sun awhile, 
From some gray, desolate, wave-wasted isle. 
Past palmy pillar and thro’ massy beam, 

They soared and floated lightly as a dream. 

Put when they met the blue sky’s archéd spring, 
Even as a dove that drops with broken wing, 


} } 


Lo, prayer on prayer did roll and shoot and fall, 


Heaven’s gate just touch’d, but enter’d not at all. 


And Nathan, gazing, to this truth did win 


They might not pass because of fleshly sin 
That clung and weigh’d them down. 
Some prayers agai 

Up to the cedarn roof did scarce attain, 
Then, beaten back, in wandering wreaths 
Creeping away as each might find a vent. 
And of these thwarted prayers the greatei 
Rose from a cumber’d, lucre-loving heart, 


prayers drave back on then 


Yea, and some 
Blinding the eyes with bitter poisonous sn 
Clogging the throat, and breeding sores within. 
And Nathan knew the fierce and festering sin 
That made these prayers to rankle in the soul, 
A spreading foulness, not a making-whole, 
Was some old d, deep and black and fell, 
Housed in the heart, and Joved and tended well. 
Yet, here and there, behold, a prayer arose 


And pierced the sky, and caught soft sun-shot glows 
And, melting, broke in drops of healing dew ; 

And now from out the heart of Heaven there drew, 
An arm, a glory, great and very bri 

That flash’d as some swift star that 

And in a golden vial quaintly 


The dropping nardy dews this great 


D> 


Then, where the very Heavens shrank away, 


From the dread splendour quick with fiery s 
The burning void that God’s own feet ha 
The arm stretch’d 

Then Natl 
And spake not 
But let his so 


In ecstasy too 








ee a Still they come. Will, one asks, the 
Mashonaland.! influx of books on Africa ever abate ? 

One had all but vowed never to read 
another, when this new one appeared, and the cry 
was straightway, “ Readit!” It has been criticised, 
and this is not the place to criticise it afresh. 
Three questions shall, however, be asked con- 
cerning it. Firstly, is it not remarkable that a 
work having the names of two authors on its title- 
page should be written throughout in the first 
person—singular? The first thing told in the book 
is “ How I became a nurse,” and “I” is the person 
Secondly, 


speaking in the concluding sentence. 
is one of the authors Irish, as now and again there 


is reason to believe? Thus in one place there is a 
bull of the best. It turns on the “ spotless lawn” 
of the bishop, which is said to be “stained” ; this 
looks like the native article, and deserves to .be 
hailed with delight. Thirdly, are nurses not 
taught to cook? It is surely odd that ladies who 
undertake to nurse in the heart of Africa should 
be so guileless as to fry steaks in sardine oil, and 
serve them up proudly, learning with astonishment 
and dismay that thus prepared they are not good 
for food. 

The two ladies writing as one (if it be not the 
one lady writing as two) have wonderful things to 
tell, and well might the bishop for whom they 
worked praise their “cheery courage.” Ladies 
who walk one hundred and ninety miles through 
Southern Africa, who sleep in (doorless !) tents, 
without which roaring lions waik, while within 
them squealing rats scramble up and down the 
canvas, “constantly falling on our beds, and some- 
times on our faces” ; ladies whose visitors of the 
morning are devoured by wild beasts in the night, 
and who still pursue the tenor—one would not 
call it “evenly”—of their way, must be valorous 
indeed. Old times are changed. One William 
Shakespeare, writing three centuries agone, made 
an Englishman of the day say, “ ‘To bring in—God 
shield us !—a lion among ladies is a most dreadful 
thing ; for there is not a more fearful wi!dfowl than 
your lion living.” 

One can imagine the smile with which our two 


1 By Two Hospital Nurses, 





hospital nurses would read this. So little “afraid 
of the lion” were they, that what they call his 
“ pig-like grunt” when hunting came to be merely 
a trifling annoyance to them, as breaking in upon 
the silence which is pleasant in the night. 

There are ladies and ladies, and—there are lions 
and lions. Some of us have always nourished the 
suspicion that the menagerie lion is not quite the 
real thing, and it is interesting to learn, as we may 
from this book, that we apparently have not been 
wholly wrong. A lion has been slain, and the 
writer and her friends go to see “the dead king.” 
“We thought him much handsomer than the 
menagerie lion, which is apt to look out of pro- 
portion—the head enormous, and the hindquarters 
falling away.” 

We hear not only of lions, but of leopards and 
hyzenas, of hippopotami and crocodiles, and of —this 
—monkey. “He used to sit on the calves’ backs 
as they were lying down asleep, pull their eyelids 
open and peep inside. ‘They never seemed to 
mind a bit.”—E. D’E. K. 


Li The art of writing literary biographies 
iterary 2 rs 
Biography, has been brought in our day to singular 
perfection. The memoirs of the last 
century were often absurdly eulogistic, and some- 
times painfully dull. Dr. Johnson, indeed, could 
write a short notice of an insignificant poetaster 
and make it singularly attractive, but the average 
memoir writer in Johnson’s days did not under- 
stand his craft. It was then the fashion to say— 
and the statement was made with endless iteration— 
that the career of a man of letters, being generally 
devoid of active enterprise, must necessarily be 
monotonous, and the writers failed to understand 
that the life of thought and of intellectual activity 
may be capable of yielding a deeper pleasure to 
readers than the life of adventure. ‘Two of the 
most attractive biographies in the language written 
on a large scale are Boswell’s Life of Johnson and 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, and all the interest of 
those fascinating books is due to character and 
literary achievement. It is not so much what 
Sir Walter does as what he is that makes his Life, 
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and his Journal too, as fascinating as one of his 
romances ; and Johnson’s talk, as narrated by 
Boswell, is far more attractive than his books. 
The charm of biography is detail, and the memoir 
writer would seem therefore to require a large 
canvas ; but of late many highly successful attempts 
have been made to produce biographies of the 
cabinet size. In the series of “ English Men of 
Letters” and of “Great Writers” there are memoirs 
which combine comprehensive criticism and suf- 
ficient biographical detail with a skill not easily to 
be surpassed. If they do not tell us all we want 
to know, they allure us in the pleasantest way to 
seek for further knowledge.—1. D. 


... One of the most powerful stories in 
Alcoholism in M Couls K han’ 
Fiction. Mr. Coulson ernahan’s recent 
volume, “A Book of Strange Sins,” 
is devoted to the ruin of a fine intellect and a 
promising career by the fatal dominance of 
alcoholic craving. The same sombre motive re- 
appears in one of the narrative studies which Mr. 
George Egerton entitled “ Keynotes,” and it is 
again present in the strongest chapters of Alan St. 
Aubyn’s latest novel, “To His Own Master.” 
These are but three instances of the choice, by 
present-day writers, of alcoholism as a narrative 
theme ; and the matter to be noted is the curious 
and significant change in the imaginative treatment 
of this evil of inebriety which has become ob- 
servable during a period well within the memory 
of men and women now living. Through the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
and even during the first half of the present 
century, the vagaries of intoxication were among 
the most highly favoured materials of low comedy ; 
to-day the horrors and agonies of the curse of 
inebriety provide suggestions for the grimmest and 
gloomiest tragedy. Without doubt this change of 
tone on the part of the producers of fiction is mainly 
due to a general deepening and purification of public 
sentiment ; but when the tide of opinion begins 
to rise there is always some one literary mariner 
whose boat is the first to come in upon the flood. 
In this case there is little doubt that the name of 
the man who caught the tide was Charles Dickens. 
Here, as elsewhere, he was an originator, for I feel 
certain that I am right in saying that the terrible 
story of “ The Drunkard’s Death ” in the “ Sketches 
by Boz,” was the first attempt made by a writer of 
any distinction to exhibit drunkenness in its true 
aspect as one of the most tragic factors in modern 
life. True, in various subsequent works, especially 
in the first of his longer stories, Dickens continued 
to pay unworthy honour to the old and essentially 
vulgar tradition ; but it should not be forgotten 
that he was the writer who originally raised the 
standard against it. 


Virtue, the old moralist of Greece 
told us, lies in a mean ; and the swing 
P of the pendulum of emotion away 
from a vice has, for at least half its course, a 
vicious tendency. The general law of what 


The Vice of 
Toleration, 
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Tennyson called “the falsehood of extremes” is 
apparent to most of us ; but we are all apt to miss 
some of the most pressing applications of it. One 
such application is emphasised by the writer who 
chooses to be known as Vernon Lee in a volume of 
conversations entitled “ Althea.” The book is full 
of gleams of ethical suggestion, but it contains 
nothing that is of more immediate importance 
than the author’s remarks upon what I may call 
the vice of toleration, and her powerful plea for a 
healthy intolerance. One of her interlocutors 
speaks with indignation of average worthy people 
as contemptible, not because they are bad, but 
because they are lazily, supinely, selfishly good. 

‘« They are incapable of doing a nasty thing themselves, 
nasty things have no attraction for them; yet they are sur- 
rounded by people who are perpetually doing and saying 
nasty things, and they merely shrug their shoulders and say, 
‘There is a great deal that is good in poor so-and-so after 
all.’ They are mischievous because they tolerate in others 
what they would not tolerate in themselves,” 


And, indeed, when one comes to think of the 
kind of talk that one hears in society, and to which 
most of us assent, at least by silence, he would be 
a bold man who would declare that he had never 
been “ mischievous ” with this special kind of mis- 
chievousness. Our dread of that hypocrisy which 
pretends to a virtue it does not possess has driven 
us into the much more degrading hypocrisy of 
disavowing the virtues we do possess ; and thus, 
to use George Eliot’s phrase, we debase the moral 
currency by discrediting the elements of life which 
we recognise in our heart of hearts as the only 
elements which make life worth living. It may be 
doubted whether any precept of vice ever vitiated 
the sweet air of the world as it has been vitiated by 
the use of such a phrase as this: “I don’t pretend 
to be better than other people,” or, “I am not a 
Puritan,” or, “Of course I do not pretend to be 
immaculate,” which is always a prelude to some 
verdict of cowardly tolerance or shamefully faint 
condemnation. 


When we hear of an “anthology” we 
always think of a collection of poems, 
but of course the thought is not 
inevitable ; it is only the result of constant as- 


A Prose 
Anthology. 


sociation, for there are beautiful and precious 
things of prose that are not less truly flowers than 
the beautiful and precious things of verse. More 
than once it has occurred to me what a charming 
volume might be made by some leisured reader of 
good fiction, who would go through the volumes 
of some of our best writers and collect from them 
the isolated utterances of noble sentiment or pro- 
found reflection, which, though doubtless finest in 
their own place where they are parts of an integral 
whole, have really an independent life and value. 
The mere novel-devourer, eager for “the story,” 
misses them altogether ; the more careful reader 
notes and enjoys them, but unless he is young 
enough or old-fashioned enough to keep a 
commonplace book, they soon slip into the limbo 
of things forgotter ; whereas, could they find a 
permanent separateness on the printed page of an 
anthology, they could be returned toagain and again, 
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This old thought has come back to me several 
times during the second perusal of a story well 
known, and first known, to readers of this magazine, 
Miss Dougall’s “What Necessity Knows.” Of its 
thousands of readers, how many, I wonder, re- 
member the penetrating utterances of Robert 
Trenholme and Sophia Rexford, and the author in 
her own person, which I transcribe below in the 
order of the speaker’s names ; and yet who will not 
say that they are worth remembering ? 


‘¢ The voice of circumstances says to us just what we 
interpret it to say. It is in the seeds must of a high nature 
that true nobility lies.” 

‘* No thoughtful person caz forget himself, and no candid 
person says he has done it. What we need is to think more 
of ourselves—to think so much of ourselves that all aims but 
the highest are impossible to us—are impossible to our own 
dignity.” 

‘*The best and worst hours of life are in themselves 
irresponsible, the will hurled headlong forward by an impulse 
that has gathered force before.” 


We shall never save these things and things like 
these until we have our “Anthology of English 
Fiction.” Who will compile it for us? This is, 
as the advertisements say, a rare opportunity. It 
is not often that so good a literary idea is offered 
gratis.—N. 


«a». How seldom it is that even the best 
The Child's ; , “eas 
World. writers can penetrate into the twilight 
ofachild’s mind. The world of child- 
hood, which we all inhabited once, is a lost world 
to most of us. But now and then visionary 
gleams ” and glints come back to us, affording light 
enough to tell us where the portraiture goes wrong. 
The children of Dickens are sentimental young 
men and women dressed in short frocks and pina- 
fores ; self-conscious, absorbed in the consideration 
of their own pathos, as no real child is. Of recent 
writers on this side the water or that, one remembers 
only two who have been made free of the children’s 
kingdom—that sunny land where there is no past 
and no future, but only a golden present—Mr. 
Stevenson and Mrs. Ewing. ‘Their intuition is so 
unerring that it seems less a gift than a memory. 
They are grown-ups who have been suffered to 
remain in the child’s world ; thinking thought for 
thought with its inhabitants, seeing with their eyes. 
Many others there are—notably and charmingly 
Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Hodson Burnett, who 
tell us about childhood as though one should 
describe a house by gazing in at the windows ; but 
the authors of ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses” and 
“ Jackanapes” are familiar dwellers within, at home 
in the rooms from kitchen to garret.—k. 


“ Poets are boomed, not born,” is the 


The ‘‘ Boom” ° , , . s 
- reading which, in his “ Nineteenth 


in Poetry. 


Century” review of Lord de Tabley’s 
“ Poems,” Mr. Richard le Gallienne tells us should, 








nowadays, replace the old proverb, Poeta naszitur 
non fit. And the epigram is true as well as allitera- 
tive, as has been abundantly proved of late. Where 
was there any public for Mr. William Watson’s 
noble verse until Mr. Grant Allen’s memorable 
“ Fortnightly Review ” article set all literary London 
a-flutter? And yet those exquisite lines upon the 
Alps—the most beautiful piece of poetic imagery 
upon the subject in the language 


Adieu, white brows of Europe! sovereign brows, 
That wear the sunset for a golden tiar,” 


were already old when Mr. Allen’s article was 
written! The same thing is true of Lord de 
Tabley. He has been with us this many a year, 
and is no new poet in any sense ; and yet, how many 
of those who are “ booming ” and buying his book 
to-day knew, it may be, as much as his name until 
Mr. Alfred H. Miles first called attention afresh to 
Lord de Tabley’s exquisite work in his “ Poets and 
Poetry of the Century”? Another poet whom 
Mr. Miles has re-discovered, and who, if I mistake 
not, will sooner or later come into his own, but 
of whom the public knows absolutely nothing, is 
Mr. Herbert Clarke. When Mr. Clarke was once 
asked if he were any relation to the Mr. “ Herbert 
Clarke,” the coal merchant, whose name stares at 
us from every hoarding, he replied, with a doleful 
shake of his head: “ Everybody asks me that 
instead of asking Herbert Clarke, the coal mer- 
chant, if he’s ‘any relation to Herbert Clarke, the 
poet.’ But they don’t! And they never will!” 

Perhaps Mr. Clarke is right, and “they never 
will” ; but if so, it will only be because his name- 
sake is “boomed,” or advertised, and he is not. 
For much of his work is excellent, alike in subject 
and style. He has both humour and pathos ; and 
one may predict that his “‘ Ballade of Minor Poets” 
will, when his work comes to be known, find its 
way into many an anthology. Here, by way of 
sample, is the second verse : 


‘* They crown each other with boughs of bay, 
Each unto each do they bend the knee ; 
They all write poems that never will pay, 
Because they are better than poems should be. 
But ah! they sing not to gain a fee: 
That were a shameful, a sordid thing, 
What do they sing for? Vanitie ! 
Nobody listens howe’er they sing.” 


In the “ Envoi” Mr. Clarke turns the laugh against 
himself by confessing that 


** Prince, I am one of them, woe is me! 
Prince, I am ene of them: there’s the sting!” 


But if he is, as he avers, “one of them” to whom 
“nobody listens howe’er they sing,” it is only, as I 
have already said, because, though a poet born, he 
has never been “ boomed.” es 
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THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE. 





HOW THEY LIVE, THINK, AND LABOUR, 


SECOND SERIES.—GERMANY. 


HOUSES AND HOUSE-RENTS. 


HE impression conveyed by German towns 

is that of the greatest cleanliness and order. 

The streets are broad and the town regularly 

built. The thoroughfares are rarely blocked or 

traffic impeded. The streets are interspersed with 

broad squares, so that the air is mostly pure except 

in the narrow old lanes which will soon be done 

away with. The sanitary conditions of Berlin, for 
instance, are excellent. 

The common life is very different in cities from 
that in small towns. Rent in Berlin is three times 
as high as in towns of about 15,000 inhabitants. 
The middle classes in Berlin, for instance, spend 
about a quarter of their income in rent. As for the 
poorer classes, two rooms and a kitchen under- 
ground, or on the fourth or fifth storey, are to be had 
for two hundred marks yearly. Roughly speaking, 
in houses occupying a good position each room 
costs three or four hundred marks a year, and this 
high rent induces many people to leave the city. 
The rents are cheaper in the suburbs, but the 
Berliner does not care for the retired life in those 
districts. 

Berlin is a working city ; there is no time for 
quiet and comfort. The only luxury many families 
permit themselves is a summer retreat, to avoid 
spending the dog-days in large houses. Even 
capitalists do not lead an inactive life, for many 
prefer to invest their money in building or buying 
houses. This would open up a field for activity 
and benevolence, but unfortunately many landlords 
make themselves feared and even hated. 

The gigantic town houses are combinations of 
dwellings inhabited by people of the most different 
classes, who all suffer more or less from over- 
crowding. Perhaps the tenant who pays thousands 
of marks on the “bel étage” is frozen in winter 
because a greengrocer on the “ parterre” must keep 
his vegetables fresh. If a ball is going on on one 
flat all the occupants of the building are debarred 
from sleep. It is impossible to describe all the 
noises dependent on the Berlin building system, 
and all this has a demoralising effect. 

The modern houses are often elegant : the rooms 
are large, regular, and well decorated. As a rule 
there are no garrets. The poor people who live 
high up are better off than those who live in 
cellars. The new police regulations forbid the 
construction of underground dwellings. However, 
the new parterres which were designed to take their 
piace are out of reach of the working class, who 
are as badly off as before, and are driven to 


the cellars in older houses. There is very little 
building in the central quarters, where the want of 
light and air is most felt. The new building regu- 
lations have not been extended to the suburbs. The 
question of suitable dwellings for the poor is a diffi- 
cult problem. Two forms for houses have been pro- 
posed—large barrack-like buildings with a number 
of small apartments, and small complete houses for 
each family. It is proved that the mortality is 
greater in proportion to the number of tenants, and 
that overcrowding favours the spread of disease. 
It has been suggested that the Government should 
further the building of workmen’s dwellings 
(1) by selling, lending, or letting land ; (2) by giving 
or lending money ; (3) by constructing houses. 

However, the hemming in of the proletariat will 
not bridge over the chasm between the classes, and 
may even destroy the relations which arise from 
the close proximity of the different classes as it 
exists at present. A philanthropist need not go 
far to find persons in need of help. There 
are distinctions even among the poor. The 
Socialist who proudly calls himself “ proletariat ” 
is not really so. Workmen in large establishments 
are mostly free from actual want. It is the man in 
search of work who cannot save anything from his 
scant wages because of the want of work that often 
occurs in winter. 

In the smaller towns houses are built lower, and 
rents are comparatively cheaper. In some rural 
districts the house accommodation is defective, 
but then the inhabitants are able to be more in the 
open air. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


The great expenses which devolve upon the 
middle classes prevent them from indulging in 
much amusement. Although the Germans like 
society, they have no great social talents nor 
capacity for trivial conversation. Social gatherings 
are becoming more and more rare, owing to the 
changed conditions, which are most felt in large 
towns. We are not speaking of the upper classes, 
nor of those whose position compels them to 
entertain, but of the educated middle class. The 
great distances in Berlin are no doubt also a great 
impediment to social intercourse. The numerous 
clubs form a kind of substitute for society. Even 
scientific and benevolent societies combine pleasure 
with their more serious interests, and display great 
dexterity in arranging fétes. 

Berlin has twenty theatres, which are much fre- 
quented, in spite of the high prices charged for ad- 
mission. Concerts are a favourite form of popular 
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amusement. The symphony concerts (tickets 7}d.) 
are cheap and good. The hall in which they are 
held is filled with tables, at which different parties 
are seated taking refreshments. In the summer 
the Berliners go out a great deal. ‘They visit the 
Park and Zoological Gardens. There is a steam- 
tram through the sandy plain to the Griinewald, 
and many small pleasure-boats ply up and down 
the Spree. The most beautiful scenery is found 
round the Havel near Potsdam. ‘The suburban 
railways and steam-trams are very cheap, and 
on Sundays are overcrowded. ‘There are other 
popular amusements, such as dancing saloons 
and booths, swings, acrobats, balloons, fireworks, 
for which the Hasenheide is celebrated. Even 
the upper classes are not free from curiosity, and 
they are largely represented at the spring and 
autumn parades on the Tempelhofer Feld, and at 
the races. 

The old popular fétes are things of the past. 
One feature which astonishes foreigners is the 
presence of ladies at the public-houses. In 
summer and winter ladies and gentlemen can be 
seen sitting in rooms scented with tobacco and 
spirits. A German woman’s life is generally very 
limited and barren, and it is mostly ex#uz which 
leads her to follow her husband’s example and 
frequent these public places. 


THE POLICE. 


The Berlin police are most careful in counting 
the number of vehicles and pedestrians that traverse 
the busiest quarters of the town, but they do not 
take care of the aged and helpless at large crossings 
as the London police do. They are generally 
conservatives like their military comrades, although 
their social position is very different. Police 
authority is evident in all public life, and often 
liresome and needlessly interfering. Although the 
abolition of the Socialist law has restricted police 
authority in many ways, the spirit it fostered is not 
so easily banished. However, the police force, in 
spite of its narrow spirit of bureaucracy and mili- 
tarism, works efficiently for the public good, and 
its members are on the whole conscientious and 
brave. In the country the police service is per- 
formed by gendarmes, who are under the Landrat. 


STANDARD OF LIVING. 


The staple of food eaten in towns is by no 
means inferior to that of the rural districts, for 
they are daily supplied by the railway. Many 
landed proprietors live like princes on their estates, 
and exercise hospitality on a large scale, but a really 
generous hospitality is not a German virtue. The 
harvest festivals have maintained a popular and 
even patriarchal character in many country places. 
The fare of the country people is mostly very 
plain. Vegetables and meat are prepared together 
in One saucepan, and eaten in as rude a fashion. 
In Berlin the cooking is fairly palatable, for the 
middle classes set great store by good living, but 
German food is apt to be greasy in character, and 
acks any of those choice delicate modes of pre- 
paration and serving which distinguish the French 


and Italian. Only a German bern is likely 
to care for the German kitchen, The German 
Hausfrau of the middle and upper middle classes 
generally does the cooking herself, for a good cook 
will ask as much as 200-300 marks a year, 
whereas a general servant can be had for 150-180 
marks. The food is best in Prussia and the 
north ; it is coarsest in Bavaria. The tradesmen’s 
wives frequently help their husbands in their shops, 
and thus, to save time, the cooking is made very 
simple. 

The standard of living, even amongst skilled 
workmen, is far lower than in England : petatoes 
and rye bread are the staple articles of food, meat 
and wheaten bread being articles of luxury. In 
very many districts the whole of the weekly wages 
are required for the mere necessaries of food and 
drink, with little or nothing remaining for clothing, 
literature, or recreation. 


WAGES. 


Wages are not high in Germany, even in pro- 
portion to their purchasing power. Among the 
miners the highest wages are earned in the West- 
phalian coal district, where they reach four marks 
(equal to four shillings) a day, but among the ore 
miners on the left of the Rhine, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bonn, the average daily wage has never 
risen above half a crown. In the Rhenish rolling 
mills the highest wages do not amount to a pound 
a week, and among the ironworkers of Silesia they 
do not reach twelve shillings. 

On the railways there is no engine driver getting 
as much as two pounds a week, and no guard 
getting more than twenty-two shillings. On these 
railways, which are run mostly under Government, 
having been taken over since 1870 for the purposes 
of national defence, some 300,000 persons are 
employed, of which 110,000 are “ officials,” and in 
any comparison of wages with respect to railway 
men it is as well to remember that the German 
porter, like his colleagues in inferior posts, has to 
find his own working clothes. 

In the textile trades the wages are about half 
what they are in England, whilst the daily hours 
are eleven as against our eight, and the labour is 
by no means as efficient. In England, for instance, 
three workmen will attend to 1,000 spindles, 
whereas in Germany it takes from eight to nine to 
do so, just as in France it takes ten, in Italy thir- 
teen, in Bombay five-and-twenty. In the building 
trades the state of affairs is the same. No brick- 
layer in Germany can earn as much as thirty 
shillings a week ; in Magdeburg he averages but 
little over thirteen pounds a year. In Hamburg 
his annual wages can amount to 749 marks, in 
Wiirtemberg they only reach 568, in Bavaria 527, 
in Thuringia 455, in Silesia 449, in Hanover 313. 
The mark being worth a shilling, this Hanover rate 
works out at a shilling a day. We wonder what an 
English bricklayer would say to such terms for a 
day that runs to from nine to thirteen working 
hours, in addition to half an hour’s interval for 
breakfast, and from one to two hours for dinner. 
A carpenter earns about three shillings a day, and 
works ten or eleven hours ; and there are over ten 
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thousand carpenters in Germany working sixty-six 
hours a week and earning less than nineteen shil- 
lings. A painter in Berlin may earn four-and- 
twenty shillings a week ; in Hanover he will rarely 
get more than sixteen shillings. But the most 
curious case is that of the German miller. “It 
would be a poor miller,” we are told, “ who needed 
more than four hours’ sleep.” Some millers pay 
their men no wages at all, but allow them to be 
mainly dependent on the gratuities of their 
customers. Board and lodging are generally given, 
it is true, but this is often of the poorest kind. 

The wages of the agricultural labourer are of 
course very low, but as usual he is not so badly off as 
his mere wages would lead one to suppose. The east 
of Germany is mainly agricultural, and only indus- 
trial as far as a few large towns are concerned ; the 
west is mainly industrial, and its agriculture is 
carried on in combination with home industries. 
In Oldenburg and Westphalia the labourer rents a 
small plot of ground from his employer on con- 
dition of giving him a certain number of days’ 





ST. DAVID’S 


JHAT St. Andrew’s Day is to Scotchmen, St. 

\W David’s Day is to Welshmen, of all “sorts 

and conditions ” throughout the world. The 

First of March is everywhere held in great venera- 
tion by Britons. Who was David ? 

David was descended from the royal family of 
the Britons, and was the son of Xantus, Prince of 
Ceretica, now called Cardiganshire. He was uncle 
to Arthur—a king whose renown has become as 
dear to every Englishman as it was to Britons be- 
fore that ancient people were driven to the wild 
parts of the land by the Saxons and Danes and 
Normans, who gradually created the Anglo-Saxon 
language, and now form “the English people.” 

It was long a common belief in Wales that King 
Arthur never did die, but that he was still alive in 
Fairyland, and would return to reign again over 
Britain. From the time of Merlin and Taliessin 
down to our own Tennyson, the memory of Arthur 
is famous in many a legend and poem. Of more 
interest it is to know that the ancient Britons re- 
iained their own Celtic language, which was only 
recently extinguished in Cornwall, but is still 
flourishing as ever in Wales and in the Highlands 
of Scotland. The Professorship.of Celtic at Oxford, 
which has been established mainly through the 
exertions of Professor Blackie, will bring out many 
facts about the old history and language of the 
“ Britons.” 

The Welsh have ancient records which tell much 
about David, the uncle of the great King Arthur. 
Whether these records were committed to writing 
is Open to as great controversy as that about the 
poems of Ossian in North Britain. It is most 
probable that the Welsh Triads and other old his- 
tories and legends were handed down by oral 
tradition, and that no written or printed matter 


work at a lower rate of wages than usual. This is 
the so-called Heuerling system, and the heuerling 
is generally a small farmer on his own account, not 
rich enough to own horses, but allowed the use of 
his employer’s team when necessary, besides re- 
ceiving other assistance. In South Germany the 
labourer is a small freeholder who works for the 
larger farmers. In Mid-Germany are the peasant 
farmers and free labourers, who shift about from 
employer to employer, entering into engagements 
only by the day. East of the Elbe the engagement 
is almost a permanent one ; the landowner enters 
into a contract for a lengthened period by which he 
gains the services not of one individual, but of a 
family. The family is given a cottage, and its head 
has to provide a man and an assistant for farm work, 
when called upon, for which he is paid a small 
daily wage and allowed the use of certain ground, 
the yield from which he can sell. As a rule, these 
tenants own a cow, or a few sheep, and one or two 
pigs, and are fairly comfortable in their wretched 
but picturesque cottages. 
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could be shown till long after the “bards ” of both 
Wales and Scotland had disappeared. 

It is told in the old legends that David was from 
his youth a studious and devout man. Before he 
was ordained priest, he retired to the Isle of 
Anglesey (some say the Isle of Wight), where he 
diligently searched the Scriptures, that he might 
be better qualified for the duties of the sacred 
ministry. On his return to his native country he 
founded many monasteries for the promotion of 
secular as well as sacred knowledge. The inmates 
were all compelled to maintain themselves by agri- 
cultural labour, and from the profit of their exertions 
to assist the poor in the neighbourhood. His 
monasteries, as they were afterwards called, were all 
in the vicinity of St. David’s, then called Menevia, 
a city of Pembrokeshire. 

He was called ‘Saint David” because super- 
stitious people loaded his history with incredible 
and foolish circumstance. Among many stories, 
equally astonishing, it was said that he had the 
power of healing every sort of disease, and even 
of raising the dead. Once, while expounding the 
Scriptures, a white dove descended from heaven 
and sat upon his shoulders. The earth, at another 
time, was raised from the level where it stood, and 
became a hill. Those who wish to know more 
about St. David must consult the “Lives of the 
Saints,” and of the “Champions of Christendom.” 

What is certain is that David was a learned and 
devout man; humble and faithful towards God, 
and seeking to do all possible good to the poor ; 
exemplary in every sort of beneficence, and a 
patriotic supporter of the dignity of his country. 
When he died, A.D. 642, at a very advanced age, 
his death was considered a great national loss, and 
his memory is still preserved not merely with 
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feastings and rejoicings, but his example is followed 
down to our own day in the support of many 
charitable and beneficent institutions. There is in 
London a “ Charitable Society of Ancient Britons,” 
who support a school in Gray’s Inn Road, known to 
Welshmen in London as much as the St. Patrick’s 
School in Stamford Street is known to Irish- 
men of all political tenets. Other institutions of 
many kinds have reason to venerate the memory 
of St. David. 

When the Roman Church attacked that of the 
ancient Britons, the fame of St. David was made the 
most of for its own ends. The agricultural colonies 
of Menevia were gradually absorbed in the cathedral 
of St. David. Of all the cathedrals throughout the 
island this spot was the most remote and most 
difficult of access. Even in our day, the journey 
to St. David’s is a more serious matter than the 
whole distance from London to Haverfordwest, 
where railway travellmg terminates. Some hours 
are needed to get by road to the ancient British 
cathedral. In old times the journey was so diffi- 
cult that Pope Calixtus announced that two 
pilgrimages to St. David’s were equivalent to one 
pilgrimage to Rome. Yet many a distinguished 
man visited the sacred shrine. William the Con- 
queror and his son William Rufus came to St. 
David's in early days before the conquest of Wales 
by Edward 1. There was in later time a strong 
castle, and the bishop of the Romish Church had 
a splendid palace near the cathedral. When the 
Reformation period came, the cathedral fell into a 
miserable condition, and the palace and castle lay 
in ruins. 

The restoration of the cathedral has been a work 
of recent times, and the long neglect of the diocese 
has been gradually repaired. Tor many generations 
there was not a bishop who could speak Welsh, 
although we find many names of Englishmen who 
were placed there until promoted to some richer 
see. After the martyrdom of Bishop Farrar in the 
reign of Queen Mary, there was a poor record until 
Bishop Burgess came, and he inaugurated happier 
times. He was also founder of I.ampeter College, 
and worked well in many ways, till in’ his old age 
he was translated to Salisbury. Bishop Thirlwall, 
illustrious as a scholar, devoted himself to the Welsh 
diocese till his death, and the present bishop, 
William Basil Jones, as well as his clergy, are all 
likewise able to preach in Welsh. 

Those who know the history of St. David’s will 
best understand how the fame of the place as a 
school, a shrine, and a cathedral makes all Wales 
unite in now taking St. David as their national 
representative. We hear sometimes of disputes and 
controversies in Wales. But there was no appear- 
ance of any difference of opinion in the memorable 
deputation which recently waited on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to plead for a grant to start a 
Welsh University. Among the delegates who formed 
the deputation were men of all political and 
religious views, including the Marquis of Bute, 
Lord Aberdare, Sir George Morgan, and Welsh 
members, whether Unionists or Gladstonians, all 
agreeing in seeking the welfare of “ ancient Britain.” 

The educationists of to-day seem to forget 
that there is already at Oxford a Welsh college 





founded by a true Welshman, Hugh ap Rice, in 
the early years of Queen Elizabeth. It is notable 
as being the first Protestant college in Oxford. 
On Wednesdays and Fridays the service is in the 
Cymric tongue. It was originally intended for 
Welshmen only. It contains the tombs of Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, once famous as an “ international ” 
lawyer, and of Sir Eubule Thelwall, a notable 
Principal of the College; and its library has 
many treasures. The MSS. of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, brother of the saintly George Herbert, 
both Welshmen, are preserved in the library. The 
most cherished possession of Jesus College is the 
immense silver-gilt bowl, presented by Sir Watkin 
William Wynne in 1732. The bowl holds ten 
gallons, but there is also its companion ladle, which 
holds half a pint, and this is used on St. David's 
day, or “Swig Day,” as it is irreverently called. 
Hone in his Year Book gives the prescription for 
the making of “Swig,” with other details worthy 
of remembrance in connection with St. David's 
day. The Welsh do not seem to have ever secured 
a share in University honours proportioned to their 
numbers—some say because the examinations are 
not suited to the Cymric disposition and habits. 
But what about the leek as the national emblem ? 
It has neither aspect nor flavour to recommend it 
asa badge. It is said that in the year 640 the 
Welsh, under King Cadwallader, gained a great 
victory over the Saxons, and it was by the judicious 
order of St. David that the Britons plucked leeks 
from a field, so that by sticking them in their hats 
they might be known to each other, while the 
Saxons, from the want of such a distinguishing 
mark, in the thick of the fight frequently mistook 
each other, and dealt their confused blows and 
missiles on their own people as well as the Britons. 
The patriotic Welshman may therefore justly say : 


**T like the leek above all herbs and flowers; 
When first we wore the same the field was ours.” 


All Welshmen do not assent to this historical 
legend. Some say that this plant was used by the 
ancient Druids. ‘The priests of Britain were allied 
to those of Phoenicia, and among both of them 
leeks and onions were sacred herbs, with symbolic 
meaning. By others it is said that the leek is only 
a specimen of the provision brought by neighbours 
on occasion of their coming to help in farm-work at 
special times. The Americans have similar customs 
which they have long known as éees—every friend 
bringing his own share to a feast or to a neighbourly 
service. The leek was brought to help to make the 
porridge or soup for the assembled company. But 
the story of the badge in battle (like the white 
ribbon on the day of the St. Bartholomew massacre 
in Paris) is the more popular explanation, and has 
the sanction of Shakespeare, who, in his “ Henry v.” 
has Welsh soldiers among his warriors in France. 
When the tidings of victory came to the King, he 
asked the herald what was the name of the castle 
that stood hard by. On being told it was Agin- 
court, the King said, “Then call we this the field 
of Agincourt.” Then Fluellen, an officer in King 
Henry’s army, strikes in, saying : 

Fivu. Your grandfather of famous memory, an’t please 
your majesty, and your great-uncle Edward, the Plack 
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Prince of Wales, as I have read in the Chronicles, fought a 
most prave battle here in France. 

K. Hen. They did, Fluellen. 

FLu. Your majesty says very true: if your majesty is 
remembered of it, the Welshmen did good service in a 
garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Mon- 
mouth caps ; which your majesty knows is an honourable 
padge of the service: and I do believe your majesty takes 
no scorn to wear the leek upon St. Tavy’s day. 

K. Hen. I wear it for a memorable honour: for I am 
Welsh, you know, good countryman. 

Fu. All the water in Wye cannot wash your majesty’s 
Welsh plood out of your pody, I can tell you that; Got 
pless it and preserve it, as long as it pleases His grace, and 
his majesty too ! 

K. Hen. Thanks, my good countryman. 


This scene at least proves that in Shakespeare’s 
time the wearing of the leek was common and 
honourable, and other scenes in the same play 
show that the Welsh were ready to resent any 
attempt to ridicule the custom. When Pistol, 
“that rascally, beggarly, pragging knave,” as 
Fluellen called him, mocked at the leek, he was 
made to eat one by the exasperated Welshman, 
of whom a bystander said that, “though he could 
not speak English in the native garb, he could 
well handle an English cudgel.” In another 
of Shakespeare’s plays, “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” the introduction of a Welsh parson, 
Sir Hugh Evans, with his curious method of 
speech, proves that ridicule of the “ancient 
Britons ” was to the taste of an English audience. 

In Gray’s well-known Odes, especially in that 
which tells of the last of the bards, when the 
English King ordered all that fell into English 
hands to be put to death : 

** Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 
Confusion on thy banners wait, 
Tho’ fann’d by Conquest’s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 
Nor e’en thy virtues, tyrant! shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears.” 


The notes in most editions of Gray’s Odes 
tell how the prophecies of bards and patriots had 
their fulfilment in the accession of the house of 
Tudor to the throne of Great Britain. The mother 
of King Henry vir was a noted Welshwoman. 
The first “ Prince of Wales” was born in Conway 
Castle, as is well known to readers of history, 
and detailed fully in local guide-books. It is 
knovan from documents in the Record Office that 
in the time of the Tudors St. David’s Day was 
directly honoured by royal patronage. In the 
“Privy Purse Expenses of Henry vu” there are 
entries which record sums of money given to 
“Welshmen on St. David’s Day,” and to “ Weish- 
men towards their feast.” 

This royal patronage did not, however, hinder 
the exhibition of hostility among the common 
people to their ancient foes, of which the scenes 
of Pistol and Fluellen gave familiar expression. 
Even so late as 1667 Mr. Pepys in his Diary has a 
curious entry : 

**In Mark Lane I do observe, it being St. David’s Day, 
the picture of a man dressed like a Welshman, hanging by 
the neck upon one of the poles at the top of a house. . . 
which is one of the oddest sights I have seen a good while.” 


ST DAVID’S DAY. 
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Mr. Pepys evidently did not know that it was 
common for bakers and pastry cooks to sell ginger- 
bread “taffies” on St. David’s Day, not so much 
for the delectation of Welshmen as for the pleasure 
of English people, who pierced and chewed the 
cakes dedicated to St. Tavy. 

A curious anecdote was told by that remarkable 
Welshman, the Rev. William Howels of Long 
Acre Episcopal Chapel. A relative of Lord Talbot, 
riding in North Wales, came to a river, which he 
had to pass. He asked a labouring man who was 
in sight if he could cross in safety. The man was 
a bi-lingual Briton, and said he could. However, 
the horse soon knew better and refused to go. He 
then asked the same question in Welsh. ‘The man 
answered, “ Sir, I beg your pardon, I thought you 
were an Englishman. If you try to cross here, 
you will be drowned.” With such hatred and ill- 
will the Saxon was regarded by the Celt. Mr. 
Howels told this anecdote-at a meeting of the 
Hibernian Society, and he applied it to show the 
necessity of spreading Scriptural knowledge not by 
the English language alone, but in the vernacular 
tongue of the people. He also confessed that 
after the French Revolution his mind was so 
impregnated with hatred to England from reading 
Welsh history that he used to address meetings 
calling upon his countrymen to shake off the galling 
yoke of their oppressors. It was not till he went 
to Oxford, and after the gospel had reached his 
heart from the lips of an Englishman, that he loved 
Englishmen as warmly as before he had hated 
them. 

The existing controversies in the principality are 
mainly ecclesiastical. Welshmen are all agreed in 
whatever pertains to national and patriotic affairs, 
as we see in their Eisteddfods, and in the musical 
competitions, instrumental or vocal, for which the 
Welsh are famous. There is also the Cymmrodo- 
rion Society, a Metropolitan Cymric Literary Asso- 
ciation, the president being Sir George Morgan, 
Q.C., M.P., and Sir Roland L. Vaughan Williams, 
one of her majesty’s judges, is a prominent mem- 
ber. It would be well to avoid all subjects of 
controversial kind at the meetings. 

Who can tell how vast the accessions to national 
biography will be from the new Welsh Univer- 
sity? Why is there not an accessible handbook of 
Welshmen famous in history? Divines, preachers, 
hymn-writers, and all sorts of ecclesiastics, Church- 
men, Methodists, and Baptists, we have heard much 
of, but few know that men with whose names 
Londoners are familiar, such as Sir Inigo Jones 
and Sir Hugh Myddelton, were pure Welshmen by 
birth and training. We can only throw out the 
hint to some enterprising publisher, to give a hand- 
book of Welsh notables of all classes. 

Although we have described the leek as the 
national badge, it is not easy to explain at what 
date the ancient red dragon was superseded, or 
when the goat also became a Welsh symbol. The 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the gallant 23rd regiment, 
always have a goat marching in front, as the 
tambour-major does in Frencharmies. St. David’s 
Day is duly celebrated by the Welsh Fusiliers, and 
the men all wear leeks in their busbies, while the 
goat is bedecked with rosettes of red and blue 
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** He does not drink, my Taffy 
(Not leastwise as a rule); 
He goes to chapel regular, 
And sends his boys to school. 


ribbon. The officers have a special dinner on St. 
David's Day, and the drum-major with the goat 
marches round the table. He carries a plate of 
leeks, one of which must be eaten by any officer 
or guest who has never eaten one before, while a 
roll is beaten by the drummer behind his chair, on 
which he stands, with one foot on the table. All 
the toasts of the dinner are coupled with the name 
of St. David. 

In ordinary festivals of the day artificial leeks 
(now, it may be, purchased in the Burlington 
Arcade) are worn in the hats of men and the head- 
dresses of women. The old hostility of Celt and 
Saxon has long passed away, and the Welsh are 
as much associated with English history and 
English life as the Scotch have long been. 

Let us conclude with a short quotation from 
“Punch,” who thus comments on Taffy (as Tavy 
or David) used to be called : 


‘* He dresses well on Sunday, 
His family the like; 
He’s not too fond of overwork, 
3ut seldom cares to strike. 


‘s He never lurks behind a hedge 
To pay his rent with slugs; 
Up craggy hills of steep incline 
His garden-mould he lugs. 


‘* And there he grows his garden, 
His cabbages and leeks ; 
His kids get green meat in their mouths 
And roses in their cheeks. 


‘¢ Taffy is a Welshman, 
And glories in the name; 
“ Taffy is a Welshman, To laugh at which enjoyment 
Taffy’s not a thief ; 
Taffy’s mutton’s very good, 
Not so good his beef. 


Appears to me a shame.” 


And so on, through many a stanza, Mr. Punch 
gave his estimate of Wales and Welshmen, which 
the “ Baner Cymru” spread in the vernacular far 
and wide, and with which all Englishmen who know 
Wales will heartily agree. 

Much more we would like to say about St. 
David’s Day, and about Welsh song and story, 
but space forbids. Let us hail, this March, 


‘‘The old and haughty nation, proud in arms,” 


‘* I went to Taffy’s house, 
Several things I saw, 

Cleanliness and godliness, 
Obedience to the law. 


‘* If Taffy ride to my house, 
Or into Pat’s doth swim, 
I think my Taffy will remark 
That we might learn of him. 


as our own Shakespeare calls the ancient land of 
King Arthur and Saint David. 
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[THIRD OF SEPTEMBER, 1651.] 


I would thy father were come home 
From thee and me no more to roam 
Far at the call of fife and drum. 


LITTLE one, sleep sweet ! for thee 
The thrush sings in our apple-tree, 
Our brook is crooning drowsily. 


Sleep ! 

For thee white doves below the eave 

Like the sweet winds of Autumn grieve ; 

The crickets webs of slumber weave. 
Sleep ! 


Our sheltered cottage hath much peace 
Hidden among the orchard trees, 
And roses, the sweet haunts of bees. 


Sleep ! 


Sleep ! 


Very lonely the days and dim 

Wherein there comes no word of him. 

God keep him safe in life and limb. 
Sleep ! 


And bring him home to thee and me, 
And to our gold-heart apple-tree, 
And to the chaunt of bird and bee ! 


' 


Sleep ! 





And to thy grandsire grey who hath 
No other son but him. From death 
Save him, Lord God, and mortal scaith ! 
Sleep ! 
KATHARINE HINKSON 
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NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


THE LAND OF GIANT TELESCOPES: THE NEW 
YERKES REFRACTOR, 


HE United States not only hold but are in- 
creasing their lead in the race for giant tele- 
scopes. The newest of these instruments is 

the great Yerkes telescope, which was one of the 
great sights of the recent Chicago Exhibition. 
This telescope exceeds in optical power the refractor 
at the Lick Observatory, its object-glass having no 
less than 4o in. of clear aperture as against the 36 
in. of the Lick, and its focal length nearly 64 ft. 
as against the 57 ft. which have hitherto been 
the limit of the refracting telescope. Mr. Charles 
T. Yerkes is presenting this magnificent instrument 
to the University of Chicago, and with this view 
he has purchased about fifty acres of land on the 
borders of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, as a site for 
the new observatory. The building will be about 
150 feet above the lake, and some seventy miles 
from Chicago. Professor Hale has been appointed 
director of the observatory, and Mr. Burnham, 
whose important work at the Lick Observatory is well 
known, has been appointed Professor of Practical 
Astronomy in the University of Chicago, and As- 
tronomer in the Yerkes Observatory. So far the 
large-mindedness and munificence exhibited in this 
fresh enterprise are beyond all praise, and eminently 
characteristic of the American citizen. 

America decidedly prefers the kind of telescope 
known as the “refractor.” The opposite type of 
instrument, the “reflector,” is most popularly known 
through Lord Rosse’s famous instrument at Parson’s 
Town, the image of the observed object being 
received on a metal or glass mirror instead of a 
glass lens. In England during the last few years 
there has been a reversion to the reflecting 
telescope, of which Mr. Common’s 5 ft. mirror is 
the latest example. In breadth and light-grasping 
power there can of course be but little comparison 
between a mirror 5 ft. in diameter, and a com- 
pound lens whose diameter is only 40 in. ; but 
then light-grasping power is not everything in a 
telescope, and may be dearly obtained at the loss 
of definition. Moreover, the American astronomical 
successes are all to the credit of the refractor, and 
it is not to be wondered at that trans-Atlantic en- 
thusiasm still spends itself in the further evolution 
of the achromatic telescope, and the fruitful prob- 
lems which it offers for solution. On this line the 
American genius promises still to hold its undoubted 
lead. 

It was with an 18}-inch refractor that Alvan 
Clark discovered the faint companion to Sirius, 
and with a 26-inch refractor that the satellites of 
Mars were discovered ; and, lastly, it was with the 
36-inch Lick refractor that Mr. Burnham has 
separated the closest double stars known to us, 
and Mr. Barnard has during the past year dis- 


covered the fifth satellite of Jupiter. This is a 
record which the giant reflectors are utterly unable 
to parallel; their functions are in fact of quite 
another character, as their achievements on the 
nebulz have shown. 

Whilst the American genius selects the particular 
kind of instrument which has thus so amply 
justified its choice, the French hold the pre- 
eminence as the workers of large discs of optical 
glass from which the large refractors are made. 
The difficulties of manufacture increase immensely 
with increase of size. The disc of flint glass from 
which the flint lens of the Lick object-glass was 
made took no less than three years in the manu- 
facture. The Yerkes object-glass, consisting of 
two pairs of lenses, of flint and crown glass re- 
spectively, weighs nearly five hundredweight—a 
fact which easily explains the enormous dimensions 
of the steel tube which carries the lenses, and the 
pier or column which sustains it and its ac- 
cessories. The total weight of the tube is no 
less than six tons, and that of the supporting 
pier and head is about forty-five tons. Lastly, 
the total weight of the whole telescope and 
mounting will be about seventy-five tons. It is 
truly said that we live in an age when “records” 
are being almost daily broken. Happily, in the 
telescopic rivalry of the New World there seems no 
reason to caution the “ pace-makers,” but rather to 
congratulate successful citizens who spend their 
surplus wealth on such unselfish and ennobling 
objects. 


MORE EXPERIMENTS IN FLYING. 


The determination to acquire the wing-powers of 
a bird, and enjoy the aérial flight of the pterodactyls 
of the past and their feathered successors of to-day, 
seems increasingly to mark large numbers of our 
fellow men, judging from the patents taken out in 
Europe and America with this object. It is only 
fair to say that the more soberly scientific of these 
enthusiasts do not at present contemplate the feats 
of a Dedalus. So far, indeed, they are content 
with comparatively humble flights not far from the 
ground, and they eschew, at least for a time, such 
attempts to cross the seas as brought the ill-starred 
Icarus to grief. The most novel and interesting 
of these experiments are being made by Herr 
Lilienthal, of Berlin. Avoiding anything like 
competition with the fully developed wing-power 
of birds, this experimenter has begun with the safer 
and more elementary feat of soaring on “ the wings 
of the wind” which we so much admire in certain 
birds—in the swallow, the hawk, and the albatross. 

‘The soaring feats of the albatross in sailing 
and gliding around a ship for an hour without 
any perceptible motion of the wings, is a common- 
place of all voyagers to the Southern Ocean 
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beyond the tropics. We will content ourselves, 
en passant, with the remark of one of our best 
authorities on the aérial achievements of these big 
petrels. “Never have I seen,” says Captain F. W. 
Hutton, “‘ anything to equal the ease and grace of 





SLIDING DOWN A DECLINE OF TEN OR FIFTEEN DEGREES. 


the Sooty Albatross as he sweeps past, often 


within a few yards, every part of his body perfectly 
motionless, except the head and eye, which turn 
slowly and seem to take notice of everything. I 


have sometimes watched narrowly one of these 
birds sailing and wheeling about in all directions 
for more than an hour without seeing 

the slightest movement of the wings.” 

Seeing, then, that many birds, and es- 
pecially the larger petrels, when sailing 
and soaring, evidently do an extremely 
small amount of work, or none at all, 
but nevertheless move rapidly, and even 
rise to great heights, Herr Lilienthal 
comes to the conclusion of most ob- 
servers, that the wind must do the work 
for them. His experiments go to show 
how this is effected. He has made 
diagrams of the direction of the wind 
blowing over a plain, and has found this 
direction to be an up-gradient of three 
degrees. His idea is that the motion of 
the lower regions of the air is retarded 
by friction against the earth. In this 
and other ways, the wind does the 
necessary work for soaring birds. The 
albatross can command with consum- 
mate skill the air-gradients up and down 
which he floats with such admirable 
grace. His weight gives the necessary 
initial momentum, and his splendid 
wings are of sufficient expanse to support him and 
utilise to the full the buoyancy of the air. 

So far, all seems clear and satisfactory ; but in 
the case of the modern Dedalus, who is to fix a 
gigantic pair of wings to his shoulders, it is the first 
step which costs. The principal difficulty lies in the 
management of the wing apparatus, and especially 


in the act of presenting the surface at the right 
angle according to the variations of the wind. 
Perhaps it is not greater than the difficulty a skater 
meets with in keeping his balance while moving 
in the teeth of the wind; but the consequences 
of a wrong movement would be more 
serious. Nevertheless, Herr Lilienthal 
seems to have taken a step in the right 
direction by trying, in the first instance, 
to learn something of the albatross’s re- 
markably dirigible use of the wind. The 
accompanying illustrations, which are 
reproductions of instantaneous photo- 
graphs taken in Steglitz, near Berlin, 
show the way in which he slides down 
a slight decline of ten or fifteen degrees. 
The wing-surface is forty-five square feet. 
It is not safe to use a larger surface 
before having tried to manage a smaller 
one. He takes a sharp run of four or 
five steps before the wind, jumps into 
the air, and floats down a gradient oi 
about 750 feet in length—a very fair 
flight to begin with. By shifting his 
centre of gravity (@ Za albatross) rela- 
tively to the centre of resistance, he 
can give the wing-surface any amount 
of inclination; he can, in fact, to a 
certain extent, either slide down, move 
quickly, or slacken the movement, or alter his 
direction. If the wind is not too strong—and 
here comes in a very necessary caution for be- 
ginners—and the surface of the apparatus not 
too large, there is very little danger in this kind 
of practice. Herr C. Runge justly remarks of 


A JUMP OF 750 FEET. 


his collaborator’s experiments : “If they are taken 
up by a sufficient number of qualified persons, 
improvements of the apparatus are sure to fol- 
low; and the art of keeping one’s balance in 
the air will be developed. Perhaps this is the 
road to flying. At any rate, it must be fine 
sport.” 
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GEOLOGICAL PERSONALIA : THE LATE EDWARD 
CHARLESWORTH, 


The few surviving contemporaries of the pioneers 
and prophets of British geology are, alas ! rapidly 
diminishing in numbers, and soon the early com- 
panions of De la Beche and Mantell, Murchison 
and Lyell, Searles Wood and Gunn, Morris and 
Prestwich, few as they are, will be no more. 
The names we have mentioned have in nearly 
every instance an interest for the general reader. 
They are the names of single-minded and devoted 
amateurs, using the word in its strictest and most 
ennobling sense ; distinguished not only by their 
memorable work in the field, but by their love 
of mediating between the specialist and the 
public, of taking their ordinary fellow men into 
the secrets of their craft, and of writing in a 
language “understanded of the people.” They 
for the most part delighted in enriching the lives 
of the non-geological with the new and inspiring 
revelations of the rocks, and in giving to others 
some insight into the methods by which the 
terraqueous cosmos are found to be regulated, and 
the earth’s surface incessantly transformed and re- 
made. 

Quite in the secondary rank of these older 
enthusiastic propagandists, but with an honourable 
and interesting record, may be mentioned the late 
Edward Charlesworth, F.c.s., who was for many 
years a prominent figure in geological circles. 
Born in 1813, the son of a clergyman much in- 
terested in the dawning science, he had in his 
eighteenth year abandoned a medical career at 
Guy’s Hospital, in order to devote himself to 
geology. When only twenty-two years of age he 
had published a masterly paper “On the Crag- 
Formation and its Organic Remains” (“ Philo- 
sophical Magazine,” vol. vii., 1835). His divisions 
of the Crag of Suffolk into “Coralline” and 
“Red” were accepted by Lyell, and have now 
become permanently established. In 1835 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Geological Society of 
London. In the same year he became honorary 
curator of the Ipswich Museum, and he subse- 
quently received appointments in the British 
Museum and the Geological Society. He also 
succeeded Loudon as editor of the popular 
“Magazine of Natural History.” In 1840 he 
travelled through Central America, and on re- 
turning to England in 1844 was appointed successor 
to Professor John Phillips, as curator to the Philo- 
sophical Society’s Museum at York, a post which 
he held until 1858. In 1846 he brought out 
“The London Geological Journal,” which con- 
tained most valuable contributions from the leading 
paleontologists of the day. On his retirement 
from York he settled in London and carried on 
a natural history and geological agency, often 
acting as intermediary between the great museums 
and private collectors. The Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, and the fine 
museum at York, contain numerous evidences of 
his keen powers as a collector. He was the first 
naturalist to introduce glass-topped boxes into use 
in museums and cabinets for the preservation of 
delicate specimens, and he set up a manufactory 


of the small round glass-topped boxes, which every 
field-naturalist has now learned to value. 

But it was by his various popular magazines and 
his immense activity as a publisher of pamphlets 
and leaflets at his own expense, that this en- 
thusiastic propagandist of geological knowledge 
was best known to his generation. To his readi- 
ness in writing he added a still greater facility in 
lucid and eloquent public speaking, as haditués of 
the British Association and the Geological Society 
will well remember. 

Now that the science of geology is more exactly 
delimited, and its lines of progress more clearly 
laid down, it is difficult for a later generation to 


- realise the effect of the great discoveries in the 


caverns and river-gravels of Britain, the con- 
temporaneity of the mammoth with palzolithic 
man, and the evidences of the Glacial period, 
although our middle-aged readers of a geological 
turn may have some vivid remembrance of the 
stimulating atmosphere in which their immediate 
predecessors lived. No one lived more thoroughly 
in the enthusiastic propaganda of his day than 
Edward Charlesworth. 

Mr. Charlesworth’s interest in social questions 
deserves to be recorded. He took an important 
part in the Oaths Bill, and was instrumental in 
abolishing the swearing of children in courts of 
justice. He also took part in the establishment of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. His sister, Miss M. L. Charlesworth, wrote 
the story of “ Ministering Children,” one of the 
most widely circulated children’s books ever written. 
Through a chequered and often anxious career, 
Mr. Charlesworth retained the great delicacy and 
sensitiveness of temperament which he ascribed to 
his excellent home-training and influence. He 
died at his residence at Saffron Walden, after a 
short illness, in July last, at the age of eighty years. 
His old associates are glad to find him honoured 
in a worthy memoir by Dr. Henry Woodward in 
the pages of the “‘ Geological Magazine.” 


PROFESSOR DEWAR’S FURTHER EXPERIMENTS : 
SOLID AIR. 


Professor Dewar has been repeating, with com- 
pleter apparatus and additional results, his experi- 
ments as to the scientific uses of low temperatures, 
more especially of liquid air, which, as we have 
already seen, promises to be a potent instrument 
of physical investigation. He has now obtained 
so perfect a command of ultra-zero temperatures 

almost incredibly below any which our planet 
reveals to us in its coldest latitudes—as to be able 
to produce liquid air in gallons instead of thimble- 
fuls, and to store it for hours instead of for mere 
fractions of a second. Enveloped in more perfect 
vacuum jackets, the flagons containing the precious 
liquid are seen smothered with carbonic acid snow— 
like the cold highlands of the Moon, as some good 
astronomers tell us—whilst the actual temperature 
of the vacuum within is as much as 200 degrees 
below ze:o. Professor Dewar’s crowning perform- 
ance was the production of so/id air, or probably 
solid oxygen, for it seems that the nitrogen escapes 
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in the process. The value of this extreme tempera- 
ture as an instrument of research increases now that 
it can be employed as leisurely as a spirit-lamp or 
a gas-flame. It is found that metals increase their 
tensile strength and breaking strain at 180 degrees 
below zero. Loss of temperature evidently means 
a closing up of the spaces between the constituent 
molecules of the metal, as, on the other hand, the 
application of heat results in the elongation and 
expansion of an iron bar consequent on the greater 
amplitude of, and vibratory motion given to, the 
molecules. ‘Thus, while chemical forces are in 
abeyance, the physical force which we call cohesion 
asserts itself with immensely increased power. 


All this is confirmatory of orthodox molecular’ 


Perhaps more striking were Professor 
Dewar’s electrical experiments with a frozen 
vacuum. Many brilliant experiments were made 
by sending electric discharges through air-exhausted 
glass globes. But all the beautiful phenomena of 
many-coloured phosphorescence ceased so soon as 


physics. 





intense cold was applied ; the electricity tried to 
pass by any other route rather than through the 
exhausted globe. ‘“‘ What did this mean?” said 
the Professor. Obviously that something was 
now frozen out which had before enabled the 
electricity to pass through the vacuum space. 
The fact that by using increased voltage the 
current was at length made to pass through the 
frozen-out mercury vacuum, would seem to show 
that after a certain degree of rarefaction has been 
attained, the gaseous molecules are no _ longer 
sufficient in numbers to act as carriers for an 
ordinary charge ; while a more powerful are bridges 
the space only by the aid of the few that remain. 
The experiment would seem to be an excellent 
illustration of the view expressed in Lord Kelvin’s 
recent presidential address to the Royal Society, 
that without molecules electricity has no meaning. 
Professor Dewar is certainly showing how numerous 
and far-reaching are the applications of this new 
method of research. 





When the Lights are Wit. 


NOTES ON POETICAL COMPETITION, 


lines have been received in response to our 

suggestion, offering a prize for the best twenty 
from the poets, each line to express a complete 
thought. (See L. H., November, p. 65). Of these, 
from their striking similarity, the far greater pro- 
portion appear to be drawn from some book of 
gems or dictionary of quotations, and it is dis- 
appointing to find that there is not in many in- 
stances evidence of personal knowledge, or love of 
the writer quoted. The by-paths of poetry have 
scarcely been trodden at all, and few of the large 
company of modern writers are included. Shake- 
speare naturally stands first as favourite, 444 lines 
having been drawn from his pages ; but these are 
(with few exceptions) the common property of all 
the world, and the most unlettered could scarcely 
fail to be familiar with them. Following him in 
frequency of selection come : /’ofe, with 204 ex- 
tracts, and Young, with 147. Do the young people 
of this generation really prefer Young to Tennyson, 
-and Pope to Browning ? or is it that the dictionaries 
do not include the later poets within their range ? 
Dryden, Ben Jonson, Campbell, Gay, Bailey, the 
author of “Festus,” are these truly the chosen 
singers of our young men and women ? 

Young, the Sunday favourite of our grand- 
parents, is a specially curious choice, though we 
may explain it by remembering that he has the art 
of neat aphorisms packed into little space. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time” is excel- 
lent as a sentiment, but one was scarcely prepared 
to find it put forward by so many as an example 
of a fine thought fitly expressed. 


O™; hundred and seventy-two sets of selected 


A similar unanimity is expressed with regard to 
Keats. Keats, so dainty of phrase, so musical in 
melody, is quoted by 79; out of these 79, 63 
present him as the writer of— 

** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


Milton appears in the list about the same number 
of times, the choice of 60 falling on the words 


‘* They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


When we light on the name of Gray, “The paths 
of glory, &c.,” or “ Full many a flower, &c.,” is 
sure to follow ; and of Pofe it may be safely predicted 
that— 


‘* True ease in writing comes from art, not chance,” 


or the ever familiar— 


** A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 


will find favour in the eyes of most of the aspirants. 

.\ good many seem to have missed the scope of 
the competition, fancying that any line of verse, 
so long as the name of an accredited writer is 
attached to it, will serve the end. The thought is 
thus often commonplace or meaningless without 
the context. 


‘* All seasons and their change all please alike,” 
is undoubtedly a line from AZi/fon, but it is unim- 
pressive standing alone. So also is— 


** Across the walnuts and the wine,” 
or— 
‘* There was a sound of revelry by night.” 
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Some few are disqualified through quoting in- 
accurately, the most notable instances being those 
which ascribe a household phrase from Zz Memo- 
riam to Miss Eliza Cook / and a proverb of Aing 
Solomon to “Lily Watson”! A few give more 
than the single line desired, one or two sending 
whole pages from J/fi/ton, Virgil, Byron, and 
Scott, One competitor has rhymed lines from 
many sources in couplets, with comical effect. 
As 
‘* Then stepped two mariners down the street.” 
Winstaniey. 
** While still their slender, frisky feet.” 
Scenes of my Infancy. 


Another, bolder still, has essayed to make a poem 
in the same fashion, of which here follows a verse — 


‘* Thus spake the ancient sage.”—Byron. 

** He is a fool who thinks he loves in vain.” — Chatterton. 
** All the world’s a stage.” —Shakespeare. 

‘* Shipwrecked Brother, take heart again.” —Long/fellow. 


Another has been careful to place the lines alpha- 
betically, choosing them to fit that. order, rather 
than for their suitability or beauty. 

From Canada, Eastbourne, and Cornwall come 
lines rhymed in couplets which are identical in 
almost every particular, pointing to one common 
source. Proverbs have been laid under contribu- 
tion, and such bald sayings as— 


** Education forms the common mind,” 


are of frequent occurrence. 

Thus, while there is something good in each 
paper, since the gems of our literature are gems 
still, however familiar to us all, a search farther 
afield might have produced thoughts that would 
have been new treasures to most readers. Selec- 
tion has been difficult where the papers are so 
nearly equal, but the following have been chosen 
because on the whole they present a more general 
level of excellence both in the choice of thought 
and in the musicalness of its expression.! 


FIRST PRIZE. 


** Nothing can we call our own but deatlt.” 
Shakespeare. 

‘*True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings.” 
Shakespeare. 

‘¢ There shail never be one lost good! What was, 

—Browning. 


shall live as before !” 
**Love should be absolute love, faith is in fulness or 
nought. ”—- Br 


**The clouds themselves 


wi ming. 
are children of the sun.” 
7enunyson. 
‘* Man dreams of fame, while woman wakes to love.” 
Tennyson. 
‘* Love’s words are weak, but not love’s silences.” 
Owen Meredith. 


! The names of a few writers of good papers drawn from 
less hackneyed sources than the majority are subjoined : 

Mary H. Deeble, 43 Oakfield Rd., Clapton; Miss D. Ellis, 
29 Portland Place, London; Mona Moore, the Rectory, 
Mitchelstown ; Edgar Hickling, Cobden Road, Chesterfield ; 
Miss E. Stevens, Broadhill, Keymer, Sussex; Miss L. Chad- 
wick, The Rectory, Armagh; Isabella Smith, 67 Dee Street, 
Aberdeen ; Lucy E. Battersby, Cromlyn, Rathowen, co. West- 
meath ; Edith O. M, Turton, South Collingham, Newark. 


WHEN THE LIGHTS ARE L1T. 


8. ‘* Every heart contains perfection’s germ.”-— Shelley. 
9. ‘‘ Familiar acts are beautiful through love.” —Shedley. 
10. ‘* We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love.” 
Wordsworth. 
11. ** Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! °— Wordsworth. 
** What hath been bringeth what shall be, and is,” 
Sir £. Arnold. 
‘* Beneath the loveliest dream there coils a fear.” 
Theodore Watts. 
**From earth it is enough to glimpse at heaven.” 
Lord Houghton. 
‘*Great love alone is changeless amid change.” 
Philip Marston. 
** No joy so great but runneth to an end.” 
Robert Southwell. 
‘¢ Between two worlds life hovers like a star.” — Byron. 
‘* There is no king more terrible than Death.” 
Austin Dobson. 
‘* Life’s sorrows are many, its joys so few !°—Biczw 
‘*Men at some time are masters ‘of their fates.” 
Shakespeare, 


INGA. 


Selected by B. CLews, Wylie Green, 
) 9 OK) 


SECOND PRIZE. 


** Do noble things, not dream them all day long.” 
Charls Kingsley. 
**No one though great does a// God's will.” 
H. F. Gould. 
** Not vainly does he live who can endure.” 
A. A. Frocter. 
‘*The primal duties shine aloft like stars.” 
WW. Wordsworth. 
‘‘ There’s music in all things if men had ears.” 
Byron. 
‘¢ Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better.” 
kh. Browning. 
‘‘We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths.”—P. J. Batley. 
‘¢ Small service is true service while it lasts.” 
Wordsworth. 
‘Unfaith in aught, is want of faith in all.” 
Tennyson. 
‘‘The gentle mind by gentle deeds is known.” 
Spencer. 
‘‘ He prayeth best who loveth best.”—CoJeridyge. 
‘¢To bear is to conquer our fate.” —Camplell. 
‘In weal or woe be truthful still.”—J/achay. 
‘¢ Fle does well who does his best.”—£/ifor. 
** Peace rules the day, when reason rules the mind 
Collins. 


‘¢ Fear to do base, unworthy things, is valor.” 
BL. Jonson. 
‘¢My conscience is my crown.”—Southiweil. 
‘¢Fear is the virtue of slaves; the heart that loveth 
is willing.” —Long fellow. 
‘¢Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel ju 
20. ** A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
Selected by MrniaM A. SIEELE, 108 Chetwynd Koad, 
Dartmouth Park, NAV. 


An interesting paper, showing that even with 
“light denied” the mind may be well stored, comes 
from a blind lady of sixty-seven, a reader of Moon's 
type. An ingenious arrangement of separate lines 
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forming a complete description of a winter’s evening 
may also be mentioned. 


These we give below. 


‘© A WINTER EVENING.” 


‘See Winter comes, to rule the varied year.”— Zhomson. 
‘* The short’ning winter day is near a close.” —Burns. 
‘* Now fades the glimm’ring landscape on the sight.” 
Gray. 
«Till night descends with blust’ring wind and shower.” 
Milton. 
‘‘And the sun saddens with the gathering storm.” 
Thomson. 
‘‘Keen, fitful gusts are whisp’ring here and there.” 
Keats. 
‘*November chill blows loud with angry sough.”— Burzs. 
‘*So now the blust’ring blast each coast doth scour.” 
Sfenser. 
‘The rising waves obey the increasing blast.” 
Dante. 
“OQ! storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong ! ” 


. 
Cowper. 


**A noise as of a sea in tempest torn.” 


Byron. 
‘Alas ! 
‘* That bide the pelting of the pitiless storm.” —Shakespeare. 
‘*Whose drops in dreary icicles remain.” —.Sfenser. 
‘*For now the frost befringes every thorn.”—Hemans. 
** And trickles down the branches fast congealed.” — Cowper. 
‘*The lucid ice has bound the mountain rill.” —Hemans. 


then, for the homeless beggars old.”— Shelley. 


‘* The redbreast whistles from a garden croft.” —Aéazts. 
* My life-blood freezes with unkindly cold.”—.Sfenser. 
‘Chilled by rude blasts, that freeze my northern home.” 

Milton. 


M. PRETTYMAN, 6 AZelville Street, Portobello, N.B. 


By a Buiinp Lapy. 


“An Eden bright to me, my own fireside.” 

Alaric A. IVatts. 
‘* Joyful are the thoughts of home.”— C/are. 
** Love shall still be lord of all.”—Sir Walter Scott. 


9” 


*“*Oh ! who would inhabit this bleak world alone % 
Thomas Moore. 
“To whom God will, these be the victory.” 
Shakespeare. 
“How happy is he born and taught that serveth not 
another’s will.”—Sir H. Wotton, 1568-1639. 
“ Life is real, life is earnest.”—Long fellow. 
“God made the country, and man made the town.” 
Cor ip r. 
**No hap so hard but may in time amend,” 
Southwell, 1560-1595. 
“They never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
aright.” — Burns. 
** They also serve who only stand and wait.”—A///on. 
‘The poetry of earth is ceasing never —Azars. 
‘True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” 
Wordsworth. 


‘‘TTe most of all doth bathe in bliss that hath a quiet 
Lord Vaux, 1510-1557. 
** As idle as a painted ship upon a 


mind.” 
painted ocean.” 
Coleridge 
‘* This believe, he loves not well who loves not every- 
thing.” —Lettch Ritchie. 
‘*Give me a look, give me a face, that makes simplicity 
Ben Jonson, 1574-1637. 
** Nothing’s so dainty-sweet as lovely melancholy.” 
Francis Beaumont, 1585-1616. 
‘“*Only a sweet and virtuous soul, like seasoned timl 
never gives.” —George Herbert, 1593-1632. 
‘©Oh for the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of 


a gtace.” 


a voice that is still.”--7exnyson. 


MATHENA M, FULCHER, 
Deal Farm, Elmham, Dercham, No 


WHAT 1s Most WorTH SEEING IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 


For our second competition it will be remembered we 
supposed the case of a stranger visiting this country for the 
first time, and invited our readers to tell him, in the form 
of a letter, what was most worth seeing. In the letters 
sent, most of the tours planned cover pretty much the same 
ground. Several of the papers are marred by an unfortunate 
vagueness regarding the disposal of the time allotted to 
the traveller. Others enter into unnecessary details, some 
going so far as to specify certain shops, in their exhaustive 
catalogue of places worth visiting. 


Our Adjudicator distributes the Prizes as follow 


‘* EOTHEN ” (Miss S. M. CLEws). 


“* MarRCIA,” Sortobello, N.B. 
| ELDON PRATT, Alorthendene, Streatham. 


First Prize , 
Second Prize . 


Higlily commended: K. H. GMELIN, MARGARET 5S. 
Rocers, Mrs. WINNINGTON INGRAM, 


‘* Eothen’s ” paper is by far the most original of those 
submitted, and its author is to be congratulated upon 
her success in mapping out a tour which embraces so much 
of all that is most characteristic of our islands. If it has a 
fault, it perhaps devotes too little attention to the accredited 
show places. 

It will thus be seen that the winners of the first prize in 
each of the two competitions are members of the same 
family. 

The two papers next in merit are so equal that we have 
decided to divide the second prize between them. They ar 
specially commendable for the clear and interesting way in 
which they advocate what may be termed the * ordinary 
round,” 

The fault of all these papers is that with rare exception 
they do not sufficiently indicate those features which show 
the mind and soul of the English people, how they live, 
what they achieve, their commerce and industry, or even 
what their philanthropists are doing for the progress of the 
world. These things have as deep an interest as moor and 
mountain, or the most romantic city. 





Ynrietics, 


The late Lord Ebury.—In the obituary of 1893 was seen 
the name of Lord Ebury, at the age of ninety-one. He had 
long retired from active political or public life, and to many 
he is chiefly known as the president of a society for the 
revision of the prayer-book. This isa subject on which there 
are differences of opinion, and, being controversial, it is suf- 
ficient here to mention the fact. But it was Lord Ebury 
who, as Lord Robert Grosvenor, when in the House of 
Commons, obtained the Royal Commission on Clerical 
Subscription, resulting in the Act of 1865, which relaxed the 
cruelly stringent terms of 1604 and 1662. It was his Lord- 
ship who also obtained the Royal Commission on Ritual, 
by which the revised Lectionary of 1871, now in use, was 
prepared. The late Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, 
helped to prepare the new Lectionary. The Rev. C. H. Davis, 
rector of Littleton Drew, Chippenham, one of the fellow- 
workers with Lord Robert Grosvenor, has reminded us of 
these labours. It was by his influence also that a Bill was 
passed in 1865 for the regulation of Sunday trading in 
London. Many other records attest his diligent and practical 
labours when in Parliament as Lord Robert Grosvenor. 


LORD EBURY. 


He was, to his extreme old age, full of intellectual vigour, 
and exerted great influence, although he thought that active 
public labours should be left to younger men. <A most 
interesting letter from his friend Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
biographer of Lord Lawrence, and one of the masters of 
Harrow, appeared in the ** Times” shortly after his death. 
Mr. Bosworth Smith says that on almost every subject of 
general interest Lord Ebury wrote to him letters, ‘‘ all of 
them racy, sympathetic, and suggestive.” 

‘¢ Tlis conversation was as lively as his letters. It was 
the table-talk of a man who has mixed during the greater 
part of his long life with men and affairs in a period of un- 
exampled development and change. There was a freshness, 
a vivacity, a moderation, an insight in his talk, which was 
equally removed from the garrulity of old age, and from that 
tendency to praise only the past and to despair of the present 
and the future. Ilis courtesy, his chivalry, his consideration, 
were old-world and all his own, While he had much 


sympathy with what was new, his pronunciation of certain 
words and the general tone of his thought carried one back 
to the time of those who might have listened to Pitt and 
Burke and Wilberforce.” 

Such was the estimate of Lord Ebury by one who knew 
him well in his later days. It is interesting to think that 
Lord Ebury was born four years before the naval supremacy 
of England was secured by the victory of Trafalgar. He 
lived to witness those changes in naval affairs which made 
him fear that this supremacy might be endangered. For he 
was an Englishman to the backbone ; enthusiastically fond 
of all English sports; ever preferring patriotic to party 
policy, and zealous for the honour of his country. Above 
everything, he was clear-headed, full of beneficence, and a 
true God-fearing, God-loving man. We may well pay our 
tribute of honour to his memory, and hope that his example 
may be followed by others. There are not many English- 
men of his stamp left in our time. 

He was, with the exception of Lord Grey, the oldest of 
our peers, and not one since Lord Shaftesbury has been 
more worthy of being remembered as a statesman and a 
philanthropist than the nonagenarian Lord Ebury. 


Bridges in Paris.—The correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,” who communicates so much varied information 
about the affairs of the French capital, says that Paris has 
the reputation of being the ‘* best-bridged city in the world.” 
Within the fortifications, the Seine, from Bercy to Auteuil, 
is traversed by twenty-nine bridges, large and small, and 
another one is to be added to the number. The suburbs 
are, in the meantime, to be served by two additional 
bridges. One of these is nearly finished, and will connect 
both banks of the river at a point near Rothschild’s Island, 
between Neuilly and Puteaux. Another suburban construc- 
tion, the Pont Mirabeau, is in a less advanced condition, 
and the works have been further delayed of late owing to 
the agitation against the Italians employed by the contractors. 
This bridge will connect the Javel district with that of 
Auteuil, and will serve as a ready and direct road to the 
races for the sport-loving inhabitants of Grenelle. The third, 
or intra-mural bridge, still exists only on paper, but the 
necessary soundings have already been taken. It will form 
a useful and necessary adjunct to the Pont des Invalides, 
connecting the Champs-Elysées with the new railway station 
to be erected on the esplanade fronting the Paris equivalent 
of Chelsea Hospital. 


The Phipps Conservatory at Pittsburgh, U.8.A.—The 
grandest conservatory in the United States, and probably in 
the world, is that at Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. It was 
built by Henry Phipps, a partner of Andrew Carnegie, and 
presented by him to the city of Pittsburgh. It is built 
entirely of iron and glass. The original cost of the building 
was 100,000 dollars, but the subsequent horticultural treasures 
are enormous. The ‘*‘ New York Observer” has the follow- 
ing report of recent additions to the conservatory : 

** Over six thousand plants were brought to it from the 
World’s Fair, Six cars were required to transport them. 
The shipment includes the famous collection of cacti ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Nichols, of Texas; the ravanella, or 
traveller’s tree of India, which is twenty-five feet high; 
and the Australian tree ferns from New South Wales. 
Augustus W. Bennett, of Trenton, N.J., will have charge 
of the conservatory, having first been selected by the city 
council. The begonia exhibit is said to be larger than any 
other collection of these plants in the world. Among the 
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other treasures are cinerarias, cyclamen, calceolarias, and 
primroses, raised from the seed of those which secured the 
prizes at Chicago. Many gifts have been made to the con- 
servatory, including fine specimens of palms from the ex- 
hibits of A. J. Drexel and George W. Childs; while the 
traveller’s tree, previously mentioned, was secured through 
the kindness of Mr. Dean, the florist, of the New York 
exhibit. John Walker, another partner of Mr. Carnegie, 
purchased the collection of Henry Dreer, of Philadelphia, 
and presented it to the Phipps Conservatory. Mr. Dean 
also assisted in securing for Pittsburgh a bulb of every 
variety of water lily exhibited at the World’s Fair. One of the 
best bargains was the private collection of Senator Mitchell, 
of Milwaukee. Mr. Bennett went to that city and secured 
an entire car-load of palms and cycas, which were not sent 
to the Fair until just as the conservatory was about to be 
closed. Mr. Bennett says these purchases make the Phipps 
Censervatory far superior to anything of the kind in 
America. The original cost of the Australian tree ferns is 
placed at $10,000, and their transportation across the seas 
is reported to have cost as much more.” 


Brown Snow.—Mr. Martin Sutton has on several occa- 
sions reported the occurrence of deposit of London soot at 
Caversham, Oxfordshire, and attributes it to the prevalent 
air currents carrying the carbon of yellow London fogs to a 
distance of over thirty miles. The sheep become as brown 
as those in the London parks, and plants are also covered 
with the grimy discharge. In the severe frost of January 
this was again recorded in the ‘* Times.” But the Rev. F. 
Whitfield, writing from St. Mary’s Vicarage, Hastings, on 
the same day, reported that *‘when the snow was falling, 
he was struck with its appearance, and called the attention 
of the members of his household to the circumstance. It 
was literally brown snow that was falling, and the contrast 
when on the ground with the white snow which had fallen 
previously was striking. I have never before (he says) seen 


anything like it.” 


Lowest Temperature of 1894.—In the report by Mr. 
Symons it was stated that the frost of January 5 was severer 
than any since 1860. But a lower temperature than any 
given by Mr. Symons, the meteorologist, is reported by 
Mr. Ramsden, of Chadwick Manor, Knowle, Warwickshire, 
ten miles south-east from Birmingham. He says: “In a 
garden surrounded by high walls near my house the m7ni- 
mum reading on Friday night was 1° Fahrenheit, or 31 deg. 
of frost. Two miles off, at Springfield, the minimum 
reading was —4°, or 36deg. of frost. I think almost the 
lowest ever registered in Southern England.” 


A Jack-snipe in the City.— During the severe frost at the 
beginning of 1894 flocks of sea-birds left the sea-board as 
usual and found their way up the Thames. It is not easy 
to understand why the sea-birds leave the shores where the 
waters are rarely frozen, to resort to waters which are apt 
to be frozen. Mr. F. Digby Pigott, whose letters in the 
‘Times ” show him to be an intelligent observer, says that 
he saw cormorants, herons, pochards, widgeon, swans, 
ducks, and noisy geese, ‘‘ many in sorts,” crowding round 
the one black opening in the snow-covered ice in the orna- 
mental water in St. james’s Park. 

Half-starved larks and finches in unusual numbers have 
been hanging about disconsolately, and black-headed gulls 
by scores, and in lesser numbers herring gulls, have come in 
from the river with the punctuality of beggars to the convent 
gate for the daily dole of fish served out by their almoner 
from the keeper’s lodge. 

But a stranger sight was witnessed on January 8, when 
Mr. Pigott saw a jack-snipe, caught on the previous Satur- 
day (January 6) in the courtyard of the Bank of England. 

The watchman was going his night round at about eleven, 
when the bird fluttered to the ground beside him. It 
had evidently flown against the telegraph wires, as the 
upper mandible was nearly cut through at the base, but was 
otherwise uninjured, though a breast- bone, which felt 
through the feathers like the back of a knife, told a tale of 
frozen marshes and scant provisions. 

The common snipe (Sco/ofax gallina) has been not unfre- 
quently noticed in one or other of the parks. We are 


not aware of any earlier record of the smaller and less 
**common” jack-snipe (Scolofax gallinula) as a London 
bird. 


Coldest Days in London.—The following letter of Mr. 
C. J. Symons to the ** Times ” is worthy of being recorded 
in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” He says of January 5, 1894: ‘* The 
lowest temperature this morning, 13°1°; temperature at 
Q A.M., 14°3°; highest temperature up to 6 p.M., 18°4°. 
As regards the first two items, they have been exceeded on 
three occasions since 1858, notably by the minima of 6°7° 
on December 25, 1860, and on January 4, 1867, and slightly 
by the minimum of 11°8° on January 17, 1881, the day 
preceding the memorable blizzard. As regards the highest 
temperature during the day, there has been only one day 
nearly so severe as to-day. The only days on which the 
temperature has not risen to 24° or upwards have been to- 
day, with 18-4°, and January 4, 1867, when it only reached 
16°9°. The night was, therefore, with three exceptions, the 
coldest for thirty-five years, and the day has, I believe, been 
the coldest but one in the same period, and the coldest for 
twenty-seven years.” Mr. Symons’ meteorological observa- 
tory is at 62 Camden Square, N.w. London. 


Captain Bower’s Tibetan Journeys.—The rewards of the 
Royal Geographical Society and the admiration of the 
scientific world are well bestowed on Captain H. Bower for 
his adventurous and successful explorations in Tibet. About 
4,000,000 people belong to Tibet proper, but the provinces of 
Amdo and Khan, or Chinese Tibet, have as large population, 
under their own chiefs, and only nominally subject to the 
Deva Zhung at Lassa. 

The whole of central and northern Tibet, and almost the 
whole of western Tibet, was known as the Chang. It con- 
sisted of a high tableland, with hills, mostly of a rounded 
character, but here and there sharply defined snowy ranges 
were met with. The mountains had a general east and 
west tendency, but no defined watershed existed. Rivers 
might be met flowing in almost any direction, and all termi- 
nated in large salt lakes. These lakes appeared to have 
been at one time much bigger than they now are. An idea 
of the physical configuration of the country might be 
gathered from the fact that for five months the party never 
camped at a lower altitude than 15,000 feet; and all the 
enormous stretch of country they covered in that time 
contained not a single tree. The greater part of this Chang 
was, of course, uninhabitable for the greater part of the 
year, and most of the places that would afford grazing in 
summer were too far distant from suitable winter quarters to 
be made use of by the nomads. But round the edges a few 
were to be met with, living almost on meat and dairy pro- 
duce. Very rarely did they get anything in the way of 
flour, a very little ‘‘asampa” being the only starchy food 
their tents ever boasted, and that was regarded as a luxury 
to be partaken of sparingly. In south-eastern Tibet the 
country was of quite a different character, deeply cut valleys, 
steep, well wooded hills, and rivers that eventually found 
their way to the sea being the characteristics. The popula- 
tion was a settled one, living in houses and growing crops, 
but in character there was little difference between them and 
the nomads—faithless, immoral, cowardly, and untruthful ; 
to those they were afraid of they were servile, but to those 
they were not afraid of insolent. Their faithlessness and 
unreliability had often been shown in the way they had 
deserted the French missionaries, to whom they owed so 
much, whenever there was any sign of a disturbance. Their 
physique was distinctly good, and they appeared to be able 
to stand almost any amount of cold and hunger. Less 
industrious and skilful than the Chinese, they were still an 
active, lively people, and at first one was inclined to regard 
them as simple and light-hearted, but they were only simple 
as compared to their neighbours, the Chinese. The dress of 
the common people consisted generally of a long sheepskin 
robe, very dirty and greasy ; this was hitched up by a waist- 
belt during the day, so that the upper part was very full and 
the lower part hung down like a kilt. At night they took 
off the belt and allowed the robe to come down to their 
feet ; it thus served the double purpose of clothes by day 
and bedding by night. In warm weather, or what they 
considered warm weather, the right arm was bare, being 
thrust out of the coat ; in the front of the waist-belt, thrust 
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across the body, a straight sword, in a scabbard orna- 
mented with silver and inlaid with turquoises, was carried. 
On their feet they had boots, made of brightly striped 
woollen cloth, coming up to the knee and kept there by 
garters. The love of ornaments and jewellery was a very 
marked trait in their character, and the amount of the 
precious metals used up in the country in that way must be 
very great. The richer people affected red woollen cloth 
and various-coloured silks. 

The fact that the Tibetans did not allow Chinese women 
into the country was of itself enough to show how shadowy 
were any claims the Chinese might have to the supreme 
sovereignty. The rainfall and snowfall were fairly heavy, 
and during the short summer short crisp grass sprang up, 
exceedingly nourishing, as was often the case with grass 
growing upon a soil covered during a considerable portion 
of the year by snow. This grass maintained large numbers 
of yak, Tibetan antelope, and kiang, though it was dif- 
ficult to conceive on what they subsisted during the long 
winter months. Bird life was poorly represented, and the 
only game birds that appeared to breed there were the 
Tibetan sand-grouse and bar-headed goose. Insects were 
scarce, a few butterflies and some bees of a sort that lived 
underground being about the only representatives of the 
tribe that they met with. <A few of the butterflies were met 
with at an altitude of 17,600 feet, and it seemed marvellous 
how anything so fragile could live on those bleak, wind- 
swept plateaux. Of flowering plants 115 species were col- 
lected. One was found at an altitude of 19,000 feet, 
probably the highest altitude at which any flowering plant 
was collected. These 115 species contained twenty-eight 
natural orders—an unusual number for such a small collec- 
tion. Round the edge of this great plateau a few nomads 
from the neighbouring lower country grazed their herds in 
summer; but the interior was never visited except by 
occasional wandering bands of brigands, who found it a 
convenient place whence to issue forth and surprise the 
nomads, and to retire to if pursued by the Lhasa authorities. 
Towards the east, after descending from the Chang, a 


country of quite a different character was entered. The 
country bore a great resemblance to many parts of Kashmir, 
and in beauty was at least equal. 


Ocean Currents.—The following statement will be wel- 
comed by those who make special study of ocean currents. 
The Prince of Monaco read an article at the British Asso- 
ciation in Edinburgh in 1892, begging that all facts might 
be forwarded to him at the palace. His yacht was in the 
Forth, and was visited by many during the week of the 
Association. The paper, read in English, was heard by the 
writer of this note, and was received by the crowded audience 
with much satisfaction. His chief recreation is to cruise in 
the broad Atlantic and gather facts throwing light on the ocean 
currents. Mr. Muddock, F.R.G.S., was returning from 
Montreal in the Sarnia. ‘* Off the entrance to Belle Isle 
Straits,” he says in a letter to the ‘‘ Times,” written on 
January 18, from the Savage Club, London, ‘‘I threw 
an ordinary soda-water bottle overboard securely corked and 
containing a letter, copy of which I enclose. On November 28 
last—-that is, a little more than sixteen months afterwards 
the bottle was picked up off the coast of Norway, and has 
just reached me from Bergen. In order to gain the posi- 
tion where the bottle was found, it must have drifted over 
4,000 miles in a north-easterly direction; and as it has 
been in the water something like 485 days, the rate of 
progress must have averaged eight and a quarter miles per 
diem.” 


The late Dowager Viscountess Sidmouth.— Many notices 
have appeared of the number of Queen Victoria’s children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. A more wonder- 
ful record is that of the descendants of the late Dowager 
Lady Sidmouth, who died in January 1894, at her resi- 
dence in Bath, in her ninety-sixth year. She married, in 
1820, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Addington, second Viscount 
Sidmouth. There were eleven children, seven of whom are 
still living, as well as eighty-four immediate descendants. 
Iler recollections of events famous in English history were 
full of interest. She had seen or knew most of the great 
men of the time. She remembered the debates in Parlia- 
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ment in the days of Pitt and Fox, Burke and Wilberforce, 
One of her most notable recollections was hearing Lord 
Nelson explaining to the first Lord Sidmouth, at White 
Lodge, Richmond, his plan of proposed operations which 
ended in the victory of Trafalgar. Lord Sidmouth then was 
Ranger of Richmond Park. Nelson traced his plans on a 
table with his finger dipped in a glass of wine, and this table 
is now preserved as a family heirloom at Upottery Manor, 
the family seat in Devonshire. 


Gordon Boys’ Home.—There are at present 235 boys in 
the Home at Chobham, near Woking, but the numbers will 
have to be reduced if public support is not more freely and 
fully given. This is stated by Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
General Sir Dighton Probyn, v.c., the Treasurer. During 
last year 95 boys were placed out with fair prospects of 
success in life. Of the 95, 56 enlisted in the army, 20 of 
these as band-boys; 7 went to Africa in the service of the 
Cape Government; 2 went to Canada; 30 into civil 
employ. The Committee express their regret that, in many 
cases, money intended for the Home has been obtained for 
other institutions, using the name of Gordon, and obtaining 
support by trading on his fame. These charities may be 
good in their way, but the Chobham Home is the only 
place where poor lads, such as Gordon befriended, can be 
trained in the way he would approve, and retained for the 
service of our own country and Queen. At the meeting 
held at the Mansion House, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
presiding, it was resolved to receive boys from all parts of 
the kingdom, without regard to their religious denomina- 
tions, between the ages of 13 and 15, training them till the 
age of 17 or 18, not for the army only, but for any sort of 
service. The discipline and the industrial training in school 
or workshop having been approved by men like the late Sir 
Robert Fowler, Bart., M.p., Lord Tennyson, and other 
friends of Gordon, we trust that the appeal for wider help 
will not be made in vain. The conduct of the great 
majority of the (148) boys who have been sent out from the 
Home is reported by their employers as good, 


Astronomical Notes for March.—On the 1st the Sun 
rises at 6h. 47m. in the morning, and sets at 5h. 38m. in 
the evening ; on the 15th he rises at 6h. 16m. and seis at 
6h. 3m. The Moon is New at 2h. 18m. on the evening of 
the 7th; in First Quarter at 6h. 28m. on that of the 14th; 
Full at 2h. 11m. on the afternoon of the 21st; and in Last 
Quarfer at 8h. 28m. on the morning of the 29th. She will 
be in apogee, or farthest from the Earth, on the afternoon of 
the Ist and again at noon on the 29th; and in perigee, or 
nearest us, on the morning of the 17th. A partial eclipse 
of the Moon will take place on the 21st, but will not be 
visible in this country, as it will be over before the Moon 
rises. It will be well seen in India and South-eastern Asia 
generally, as well as in Australia and New Zealand ; but the 
portion of the Moon covered by the Earth’s shadow will at 
no time be quite equal to a quarter of her diameter. No 
very bright star will be occulted by the Moon as seen in 
this country, but she will pass very near the Pleiades on the 
evening of the 12th, and they will be occulted in regions 
farther to the south, as also will Beta Tauri on the 14th, 
the star which forms the tip of one of the Bull’s horns, 
though it more naturally seems to belong to the constellation 
Auriga. The planet Mercury will be in inferior conjunction 
with the Sun on the morning of the 14th, and will not be 
visible to the naked eye during any part of the month. 
Venus will be at greatest brilliancy as a morning star on the 
3rd in the constellation Aquarius. Mars is also a morning 
star, passing from Sagittarius into Capricornus ; he rises in 
the south-east about 4 o’clock in the morning, and will be 
in conjunction with the Moon on the 2nd and again on the 
31st. Jupiter continues to be a beautiful object in the 
evening, but by the end of the month sets soon after 10 
o’clock. He will be in conjunction with the Moon on the 
12th, and pass within less than five degrees due south of the 
Pleiades in the following week. Saturn is still in the eastern 
part of the constellation Virgo, rising about 9 o’clock in the 
evening ; he will be in conjunction with the Moon, then a 
little past the Full, on the morning of the 23rd. 

W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S, 





